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TOILING. 


Toiling, toiling, freely toiling, 
Through the gladsome hours of morn; 
Gathering buds and fairy blossoms, 
Laden with the dews new born; 
Garlands weaving, garlands twining; 
Love-knots tying here and there; 
Morning hours, buds and flowers 
' Imprint leave of colors rare. 


Toiling, toiling on till noontide— 
Hour for man and beast to rest; 
But the white-winged moments flying 
Leave a shadow on the breast; 
Fiowers culled in early morning, 
Some are faded, some are dead; 
Hopes that were so bright and winsome 
Now, alas! are changed or fled. 


Toiling, toiling till the shadows 
Stretch behind as I go on; 
And the autumao breezes rustle, 
Rustle mid the yellow corn; 
Now my busy fingers gather, 
Ear by ear, the golden grain; 
Morning flowers, noontide hours, 
Pass away to come again. 


Gilroy, June 9, 1888. Mrs. L. F. A. 


COME OVER INTO MACEDONIA, AND 
HELP US. 


Canton, China, June 1, 1888. 

Epirors Paciric: I left Honkong, 
May 2oth, for this point. <A _ splendid 
British steamer, the Ho Nan brought us 
here in about six hours. Let me extract 
from my journal: It is a fine boat. 
The weather is very comfortable. In 
the morning we pass beautiful green hills, 
generally quite rocky, and apparently 
not used, either for farming or pasture. 
A great many Chinese sailboats are in 
sight. At the front end of our cabin 
there stand six rifles, marked loaded, 
and six short swords beside them, and 
two boxes of ammunition. They say 
these boats are sometimes attacked by 
pirates in the river. 

Passed 4 curious granite island on the 
left, and other very nice little islands ; 
then we came to rice fields, where the 
rice was just visible above water, or en- 
tirely covered, men wading around with 
water up to their waists, doing something 
for the rice. We passed various kinds 
of old, odd-looking junks, which looked 
as if they might have been invented 
thousands of years ago, and never im- 
proved on since. These black boats, 
with strange, dark, stiff sails, reminded 
one of the stories of pirates. Some were 
loaded till the center of the boat was 
covered with water. We saw such slow- 
moving rowers—five or six to an oar in 
the rear of the boat—the boat going so 
very slow that you could scarcely see it 
move. We saw some boats with a stern 
wheel, turned by fifteen or twenty 
nearly naked men walking treadmill 
fashion. Old and high pagodas were to 
be seen on many knolls along our way. 
These were crowned and covered on the 
sides, wherever soil could gather, with 
trees and shrubs and small plants. 

But how shall I describe the city. of 
Canton as I first saw it. Words fail to 
give an American any conception of the 
numbers of boats and people. I never 
saw a place where the Bible words seem- 
ed to be fulfilled as here, ‘‘as the grass- 
hoppers for multitude, and as the sand 
by the seashore, innumerable.” Boats 
crowded against the bank, three, four, 
five, ten deep. In some places larger 
boats were arranged in lines with water 
streets between them. The boats, 1 be- 
lieve, could not be counted for multitude. 
Thousands conveys no idea of it. For 
a long distance they make an almost im- 
passable jam across a large river, and all 
sending forth the characteristic Chinese 
odor. But when we remember that 
each boat is a home, teeming with chil- 
dren and parents, how can we mount up 
to their numbers. Then the landings 
were crowded and jammed with nearly 
naked men, eagerly looking for a job of 
any kind. One flat boat I noticed com- 
ing toward the steamer with forty or fifty 
nearly naked men squatted in dense 
rows from stern to stern. I have never 
before grasped the glory of the promise 
to Abraham : “ As the sand, as the stars, 
so shall thy seed be.” 

I looked out over this huge mass of 
humanity and felt a dread, a horror of 
trying to get t6 shore. There was no 
shore, nothing but men, women and chil- 
dren, till the very census-taker would 
turn pale and flee away in uttter despair. 
I thought, Why, if this people should 
turn cannibal, and they look almost like 
it, they could eat an army inten minutes 
and still be hungry. . 

Boats crowded around our steamer, 
and men and women poured in upon 
us. No one objected to it or obstructed 
their coming. As well try toturn back 
the sea. 

A women came to me to guide me 
ashore. I thought my only chance was to 
put myself in somebody’s care, and then 
I would be protected from the rest; so I 
asked the woman to take me to Dr. 
Kerr’s house. She took my valise and 
led the way to the side of the steamer, 
where she, with two other women and a 
little girl, had charge of a boat. They 
rowed me through the midst of this great 
city of boats. Some places it would 
seem that if the passage were one inch 
narrower we could not have got through. 


I noticed the people in the boats, and 
many seemed bright and intelligent. 
There was more or lesss laughing, but 
generally this surging mass seemed to 
live under an intense strain. I heard 
Rev. A. B. Simpson say in San Francis- 
co, before I left, that he once had a _ vis- 
ion of a great stage, and onit thousands 
of Chinese, all with an intensest expres- 
sion upon their faces, and ringing their 
hands and crying, ‘*Can’t you come over 
and help us.” Here the vision is ful- 
filled to an enormous degree. I thought 
I knew something of the Chinese, from 
long association with them in California; 
but I find I knewlittle or nothing. This 
is all new to me, and yet is old, old. 
Everything bears the mark of a remote 
antiquity. 

Again I quote from my journal : 
After this Dr. Kerr went with mein a 
boat to Shaneen island, just outside the 
city. It is owned by the English and 
French conjointly. It is a small island 
occupied by foreign consulates. We 
passed through this great boat city, and 
found places where the boats were ar- 
ranged in rows with narrow water streets 
between. We saw larger boats about 
300r 40 feet in length in long rows. 
These Dr. Kerr said were used for pur- 
poses of prostitution. I saw hoats that 
had a cat sitting in the rear, tied with a 
string. Some had pots of flowers. I 
found Shaneen an elegant place, with 
here and there a fine stone building oc- 
cupied as American, English, French or 
other consulates, and a few residences. 
There is much open land, like a great 
park, with fine trees and walks, and once 
in a while a foreign devil dressed in 
spotless white and wearing a cock hat. 

This island was a consession granted 
at the cannon’s mouth, through the opium 
war, to the French and English, and the 
American consulate being on the ground, 
fully identifies that country (I had al- 
most said our country) with that diaboli- 
caltransaction. We have nowhere given 
the Chinese any reason to believe us 
any other than “devils,” seeing that the 
English and French have forced upon 
them what even their darkened hearts 
must feel is the devel’s own narcotic, and 
America has helped to divide the spoils. 
This, together with the devilish 
anti-coolie persecutions and _ exclus- 
ions of America and the British 
colonies have developed such a 
bitterness among the people that as I 
go along the streets with a missionary, 
ever and anon we hear the muttered 
words, “Fan fai”——foreiqgn devil. I 
thought at first it was“fan Yan”—foreign 
man. The lady walking with me said, 
“If they called us no worse than that, 
we would bevery well satisfied.” 

No Christian can live or travel in 
China without being ashamed of the 
name America. Our treatment of the 
Chinese, to use a Scripture expression, 
has made our name to stink in the nos- 
trils of this people. 

The greatest difficulty to-day that the 
missionaries have to contend with is that 
they are foreigners, protected by foreign 
guns. As foreign nations, we have 
treated this people so brutally that to-day, 
if the fear of cannon were for one hour 
removed, there is no doubt that every 
foreigner, man, woman and child, mis- 
sionaries and others, would be slaughter- 
ed, saving only the miraculous interven- 
tion of God in their behalf. Not only so, 
but may God have mercy on us when 
this mightiest nation of earth awakes 
from her slumbers. 

There are here now about fifty mis- 


‘sionaries, and fifty to one hundred other 


foreigners, and presumably 1,500,000 
Chinese. Foreigners are still a rare 
enough sight that children run after you 
and stare at you in the streets. 

Again I return to my journal : 

Mr. Wisner piloted me through the 
streets to Dr. Kerr’s. At one place on 
the edge of the canal, we were assailed 
by a boy and girl begging for money. 
The boy I had noticed before. His face 
was hideous with sores and his feet were 
plastered. over with patches of cloth. 
Mr. Wisner said they were lepers and 
were probably husband and wife, though 
they did not appear to be more than 
twelve years of age. Mr. Wisner said 
he often gave them money, but could not 
every time. 
touched by them, and they knew it and 
ran after a person. I rather shrank 
myself from such contact. I suppose 
the Lord must mark us down a genera- 
tion of little faith. 

The streets we passed through were 
about six feet wide, paved with stone, 
under which was the sewer. These 
streets are never made straight but slight- 
ly winding, because the Chinese believe 
the devil always travels in a straight 
line—a strange delusion of Satan to seal 
these people in his prison house. I 
could not but feel that the devil reigned 
here supreme. Altars stood at the 
entrance of all or nearly all the stores. 

Many of these stores were very fine 
in appearance and richly ornamented 
with gilt and carving. There was not 
much smell, nothing like as bad as 


He said he was afraid to be 


poles, carrying all sorts of materials, 
passed and repassed at a jog trot, grunt- 
ing at almost every step to warn people 
to clear the way. Every now and then 
a chair, as it is familiarly called, comes 
rushing along, borne on long springy 
poles by two men, who go along in quite 
a graceful trot. 

The houses here are several stories 
high and in many places the matting and 
signs shut out the sun almost entirely, 
and you feel much as if you were follow- 
ing the windings of a cave. It is 
astonishing that with such multitudes, 
so closed in, the air is so pure as it is. 
The streets are not all clean, though much 
more so than I had expected to find 
them. The water they use is brought in 
from reservoirs on poles. | 

Although this is one of the great. cen- 
ters of missionary effort in China, still, 
the few dozen Christian workers are so 
insignificant in number among the mill- 
ions, that the boys in the streets actually 
run after a foreigner to stare at him, so 
rare is the sight. I went through the 
city for several hours yesterday, and 
passed only one white man. The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few ; pray the Lord of the harvest that 
he may seni laborers into the harvest. 
But not only so, let all the church of 
God pray day and night for this Gideon’s 
band of laborers, that God may give them 
victory. The success of the Gospel in 
China depends more upon the prayers 
of God’s people than on any other one 
thing. . A missionary said to me here: 
“There is ho demand for the Gospel in 
China. They hate it.” Let the church 
pray, morning, noon and night, till an 
effectual door is opened in China. Yours 
in the Lord, FRANKLIN RHODA, 


PATIENT ENDURANCE. 


BY REV. DR, A. L. TONE. 


It.is not so much, often, in times of 
trial, the achieving, the doing, that illus- 
trates and exalts the heroism of the 
Christian character, as it is the virtue of 
enduring, where such pressure is inevi- 
table till the victorious end. That which 
may be accomplished at a stroke, if our 
hearts fail us not, 1s far more likely to 
reward and crown our valor—however 
bold its challenge to our courage—than 
that which leaves itself upon our patience 
till the strain matches all our power of 
enduring. 

The infliction of physical suffering 
and pain, under injury or disease, tests 
our power to endure, and if the strain 
be borne uncomplainingly, we are 
crowned as heroes and martyrs by those 
who translate our victorious silence. 

The postponement and denial of hope, 
when our heart’s desire has fastened up- 
on some prize, is a keen test of the 
patient spirit as mated against the with-' 
holding of coveted good. 


ciate our intentions and motives, on the’ 
part of those with whom we are in fellow- 
ship, as though we would try and neglect, 
when we would favor and bless, is a cup 
with a bitter ingredient to be raised ta 
our lips. 

The impeachment of our principles® 
and beliefs in the grand question of 
character, as though we were _indiffe 
to the highest good of the greatest num- 
ber, and took our fruitless way in daily 
content, would be a load most difficult 
to carry without murmuring. 

We may well ask ourselves what it is, 
in such diversity of biographic exper- 
lence we are called upon to be patient: 


and summon our souls continually to 
this heroic grace of endurance, patient 
endurance. | 


RECEPTION AT C. W. C. T. U. 


The California Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union will tender a recep- 
tion to the National Educational Agso- 
ciation at the parlors of their hemd- 
quarters, 132 McAllister street, San 
Francisco, from July 16th to July 2¢d,) 
from 10 A. M. until 5 Pp. M. daily. Sey- 
eral of the organized counties have been 
invited to take part in the reception, and 
are requested tosend three represépta- 
tive members to serve on the Reception 
Committee and also to send fruit and 
flowers on the respective days appointed 
to each county. ty 

The following are the unions and days on 
which they receive: Monday, July s6th, 
San Francisco; Tuesday, July’ sth, 
Alameda; Wednesday, July 18th, Yolo; 
Thursday, July roth, Trinity Cognty; 
Friday,July zoth, Santa Clara; Satugday, 
July 21st, Sonoma. pe 

Mrs. S. J. CHURCHILL, Pres. 
Mrs. H. H. Havems, 
State Cor. Seq: 


According to a Pittsburg add 
one of the New York dailies, Dr. 
Debausset, a Frenchman by bi 


Navigation Company, “has 
for the construction of a nu 
mammouth air-ships. Each 

ships will be 654 feet long, 144 
diameter, cone-shaped, of steel, 


| Chinatown in San Francisco, Men with 


| cost $150,000 each,” 


The failure to comprehend and appre- | 


and enduring in meeting and bearing, | 


| Institutions.” 
.}ive, and do not desire the arts we are 


The Weman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIU. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mus. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary, Hop- 
kins Academy, Oakland, Oal. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
~~ Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 

6s. 
Mas. 8. 8. Smrra, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All contributions for the Young 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to. Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. 


CENTENARY OF PROTESTANT MIS- 
SIONS. 


[From the London Non-Conformist Inde- 
pendent of June 14th.) 
LONDON, June gth. 


Exeter Hall was crowded on the after- 
noon of June gth in the interest of Prot- 
estant missions. The specific occasion 
was the reception and welcome by the 
President, the Earl of Aberdeen, of the 
200 delegates sent by various societies in 
Great Britian and Ireland, the United 
States, Canada and the continent of 
Europe, to what may be called the great 
(Ecumenical Conference on Foreign 
Mussions. 

.For the purpose of reception a dais 
covered with crimson cloth and decorat- 
ed with plants had been erected in the cen- 
ter of the hall, in front of the platform ; 
tea and coffee were served, but this be- 
came a very subordinate. part of the 
afternoon’s proceedings. The throng 
increased until every inch of standing 
room everywhere was occupied. 

The organ was not seen, for it was 
concealed by an immense map of the 
world, which extended from floor to 
ceiling, and from side to side of the hall, 

At six o’clock the meeting commenced, 
Lord Aberdeen being, of course, in the 
chair. Ina clear, ringing voice he an- 
nounced the opening hymn, “All peo- 
ple that on earth do dwell.” After pray- 
er the Chair gave welcome to the dele- 
gates, for the unavoidable ab- 
sence 
conference to attend a garden party at 

is place at Dollis Hill. The programme 
for the conference, as announced by Dr. 
Underhill, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, included three public meéet- 
ings daily, with the exception of June 
18th, when two were to be held, and on 
the 19th one only. 

After Dr. Underhill had given the his- 
tory of previous conferences and the 
programme of the present one, responses 
to the welcome were given in behalf of 
their respective churches, by Rev. 
Wigram of the Church of England, Dr. 


Schreiber. of Germany and Pasteur 


Dumas of France. 


Monday, June iith. 


The subject before one division of the 
conference was Mohammedanism. ” 


{Sir William Hunter delivered an able 


address, which was listened to with deep- 
est interest, on ‘The Complexity of the 
Problem.” Rev. Dr. Bruce of the Church 
Missionary Society followed with an ad- 
dress on “The Influence of Islam on 
Mental, Moral and Spiritual Natures of 
Mohammedans.” “Islam in Dutch India” 
was next spoken of by Dr. Schreiber of 
the Rhenish Missionary Society. “The 
Influence of Islam on Social and Politi- 
cal Life” was dealt with by the Rev. 
Prof. Post from Syria. 
BRIGHTER ASPECTS OF THE SUBJECT, 


Rev. Mr, Sill of Madras described the 
progress of a modern school of Moham- 
medans in India, who denied the Koran. 
He looked upon this with hope—felt that 
in this, as in every other religion, there 
were men who were better than their 
creed. 

M. Leon Cachet and Count Van Lim- 
berg Stirum of the Hague showed what 
advance had been made by the Dutch 
missions. Rev. Dr, Crowther, the negro. 
Bishop of the Niger, engaged in prayer 
and pronounced the benediction. — 

MISSIONARY METHODS. 


Another meeting at the same hour, was 
a members’ meeting on the discussion of 
Missionary Methods. 
CHINA. 


In still another hall a large audience, 
presided over by Sir J. H. Kennaway, 
President of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, considered the subject of China. 
After a few introductory remarks, the 
speaker introduced Dr. Judson Smith of 
the American Board of Missions. He 
‘spoke very freely and without notes on 
the “Difficulties Presented by Chinese 
“The Chinese are exclus- 


ready to give them, nor the faith we seek 
to inculcate in them. The man who 


up his mind, as the church must do, to 
arduous and unseen work.” 

' Rev. J. Maggowan of the London 
Missionary Society in Amoy, described 
thé extent of China, realizable’ oné 


traveled from the burning South, ationg 


Lady Aberdeen, and invited the : 


Thompson of the United States, Dr: | 


: a population that could not:be counted, 
to the frozen North”; he also described 
the condition of missions in Amoy, 

Rev. Francis James of the Baptist 


thousands having been saved in North 
China through the influence of the mis- 
sionaries and of the 1,200 Chinese 
Christians now in the country. Rev. W. 
S. Swanson of the Presbyterian mission, 
Amoy, said that “if China -was not 
Christianized she would heathenize the 
rest of the world; the Chinaman, docile 
under control, was truculent in power.” 
This speech was much cheered, and all 
representatives of American churches 
were invited by the Lord Mayor to the 
Mansion House to tea. Rev. F. W. 
Baller of the Chinese Inland Mission 
made an earnest plea for sending mis- 
sionaries into the interior of China. 


Monday Evening. 


‘© THE CONDITION, INCREASE AND CLAIMS 
OF THE HEATHEN.” 


By 7 o’clock the great hall was full. 
Many distinguished upholders of mis- 
sions, workers in the mission field, and 
well-known English clergymen and min- 
isters, occupied the platform. The Earl 
of Aberdeen again presided, and was 
loudly cheered. He was accompanied 
by Professor Henry Drummond, the 
Earl of Harrowby, Lord Kinnaird, and 
other representatives of the titled class. 
After an address of welcome by the 
Chairman, came one upon “ Missions in 
India,” by the Rev. Prebendary Ed- 
monds. China was discussed by Mr. 
Hudson Taylor. “This was a great 
people, and capable of great things; they 
were neither old nor effete to-day, but a 
living nation, full of power, and perhaps 
only coming to their majority. Ching 
was on the move, and would soon be a 
factor in the world’s history. What was 
Christianity doing for China?” The 
next speaker was thé Rev. Ezekiel Lones, 
who has been laboring in Africa for fif- 
teen years. Very effective use was made 
of.the last few minutes by the Rev. Dr. 
Pierson of Philadelphia, whose name al- 
ways invokes enthusiastic cheers when 
he is called upon at these conference 
meetings, and who gave a rapid general 
survey of what had been accomplished 
by missions. He said ' “nothing had | 
been attempted till within the last hun- 
dred years, and during that time com- 
paratively little had been done—the pop- 
ulation of the globe was outstripping the 
efforts of all Churches to keep pace with 
it. Our Lord would never have given 
us a problem to solve that was impossi- 
ble of solution. We had been following 
too much the policy of concentration, 
whereas the gospel policy was a principle 
of diffusion,” etc. 

| Tuesday, June 12th. 

_ “Japan and China, upstairs !” ‘‘ State 
of the world right through, downstairs ! ” 
Such were the exclamations which greeted 
us as we passed in at the Strand entrance 
to Exeter Hall Tuesday afternoon, an 
obliging official continually repeating the 
cries for the guidance of the crowd 
which was pouring in. Both halls were 
well filled. Mr. George Williams pre- 
sided over the “‘ Japan and China ” meet- 
ing ; Rev. John Ross, Manchuria, China, 
was the first speaker ; others were: Rev. 
Charles Warren, Rev. John Gulick, Rev. 
A. D. Grine, Rev. Dr. Gordon, all of 
Japan. 

At the second meeting, papers were 
read on ‘“ The Development and Results 
of the Missionary Idea,” on the “ Circu- 
lation of the Bible,” on the “ Points of 
Contrast Between One Hundred Years 
Ago and To-Day as Regards the Pros- 
pect of Foreign Missions,” and on the 
* Political Changes During the Last Cen- 

9? 


tury. 


Tuesday Evening. — 

The subject of the evening, in one 
hall, was ‘“ Medical Missions.” The 
Chairman was Professor Macalister, F. 
R. S. His opening speech was of ex- 
ceptional interest and ability, on ‘‘ Christ 
as a Medical Missionary.” Dr. Post 
spoke of ‘* Medical Missionary Work at 
Beyrout.” Dr. Lowe spoke on “ Medi- 
cal Work in India.’’ Others, of medical 
mission work in China and in England. 

In another hall, at the same hour, the 
subject was “Missions in the Turkish, 
Empire and Central Asia,” Rev. Dr. 
Cole of Newbury, N. Y., presiding. The 
speakers were: Dr. Bruce of Persia, Dr. 
Gilman, Dr. Kalapothakes of Greece, 
Dr. Post of Syria, and others. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 

The subject was “ Buddhism, and 
Other Heathen Systems.” Sir Monier 
Monier Williams, K. C. I. E., LL.D., 
presided, and gave an able address on 
“ Buddhism,” followed by others on 
“Jainism,” “ Hinduism,” “ Parseeism,” 
etc, 


goes to China to work to-day must make ;. 


Wednesday Evening. 

. The closing gathering considered the 
gigantic evils opposed to the progress of 
missions—the opium trade, drink traffic, 
etc, The speakers expected were: Rev. 

J. Hudson ‘Taylor; William M. Taylor, 
D.D. (of New York); H. Grattan Guiness; 


Missionary Society spoke of the lives of 


| A. J. Gordon, D.D. (of Boston); George 


E. Post, M.D. (of Beyrout); Arthur T. 

Pierson (of Philadelphia). 

ALLUSIONS TO WOMAN'S 
BOARDS. 


Dr. Underhill remarked, in the first 
speech of the Conference, that ten years 
ago woman came to the front. Dr. 
Thompson amended by saying, ‘‘ They 
have continued at the front, both in 
home administration and foreign work.” 

Woman's Board Representatives— 
Miss Reid, Scotland Ladies’ Association; 
Mrs. Allen, Scotland Ladies’ Association 
for Foreign Missions ; Miss McDowell, 
United Presbyterian Zenana Mission ; 
Mrs. Hayes, President of the United 
States Women’s Mission; Miss Abbie B. 


MISSIONARY 


Child, Woman’s Board of Missions, Bos- 


ton, U. S.; Miss Carrie Border, Woman’s 
Board of Missions, Boston, U. S. 
ALICE JEWETT. 


A SUNDAY IN AN OREGON TOWN. 
If any one who was reared in the At- 


lantic States wants to leave the brown 
fields‘and the dust of this State and visit 
a land like the one he left, let him take 
the 6:30 train northward and wake up 
among the mountains of the upper Sac- 
ramento. 
mountains, if he wants a quiet Sabbath, 
let him stop at one of the towns by the 
way. Should he fare as did the writer, 
he will find himself in a small, clean, 
well-furnished and well-kept public house; 
no liquor, no noise, no hurry or bustle; 
everything quiet. Apparently there were 
no servants, for the girls who do the 
work of the kitchen and dining-rooms 
sing and talk cheerfully and freely. The 
windows look out on yards and grounds 
of white clover, with here and theresome 
red clover. Honeysuckles and morning- 
glories are about the windows of the 


After passing the forests and 


dwellings. Everything everywhere quiet 
and orderly; the people cordial and 
friendly. 


An easy, comfortable feeling comes 


over one as he sees the few in the streets 
pass along leisurely without the exact step 
and hurriedtreadofthe city. Very few 
vehicles are“seen in the streets, and very 
few people, except at the hour of going 
to and from church. ) Everything shows — 
the rest of the. day, and carries oné back 
to other days and early scenes. 


If any one says, ‘“‘Would I were a boy 


again!” come here, and he will find the 
rest-day of his boyhood. No stores ex- 
cept drug-stores open; no soloons open 
so far as the writer noticed. 


It is rest: to the eye to look upon the 


‘elms, maples, buckeyes, locust and all 
the treesand all the ground covered 
with the fresh green of early summer. 
How it carries one back to see the May 
weeds in full flower by the roadside, the 
dandelion and plantain by the path, with 
now and then a burr dock or yellow 
dock, and sometimes a mullein! 
full rest to the senses to find all work 
stopped for the day and see the people 
just take time to live. It was a helpful 
sermon at the morning service in church. 
“We know God through our affictions,” 
was the subject. Those who heard it 
must have felt, ‘We love Him because 
he first loved us.” 


It isa 


The town clock clearly struck the 


hours of the day, and at 7.30 the bells 
called the people again to church, It 
could hardly be called evening, for the 
sun was in full view, and at the close of 
the service the night hawk had not gone 
to rest and twilight had not faded into. 


night. S.. 


Y. M. A. 


The noonday services at the Young” 
Men’s Christian Association are being 
continued without any omission through 
the summer months. Theattendance is 
quite large and the interest good. One. 
brother, speaking one day last week, said, 
“*T always get a blessing at this service. 
It is the most precious hour of the day 
and week to me when I can possibly ar- 
range to be here.” Others testified to 
the beneficial results accruing to them 
from attendance upon the meetings, and 
earnest prayer was Offered for a special 
baptism of power upon the work and 
workers. Business men, especially, who. 
are able to attend, are urged to attend, 
if they cannot stay even thromgh the en- 
tire service. Every Saturday the meet- 
ing is conducted by Rev. M. M. Gibson, 
D.D., and the lesson for the following 
Sabbath introduced. 


It will be recollected. that at the close. 
of the war a party of disgusted Southern- 
ers who would not live again under the 
stars and stripes, and who were deter- 
mined to continue to hold slaves, went 
to Brazil. But now slavery is ended in 
Brazil, and these foolish fellow-country- 
men of ours are coming home again 


when they can raise funds sufficient. 


_ An article in the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist assert® that the territory of 
Alaska was virtyally given to the United 
States. The $7,200,000 paid to Russia 
is said to have been paid for the services 
of Russian men-of-war during the Re- 
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[Wepnespay, 11, 1888. 


[For Tae Paoctrtc. 
THE CHANGED CROSS. 


In the fading twilight sitting, 

"Neath the hawthorn’s vine and bower, 
Lost in thought, I sat beguiling 

All moments of the silent hour, 


Till my eyelids closed in slumber, 
And I dreamed as ne’er before 

Of the wonders of that story 
Sung so often o’er and o’er— 


How the cross was changed to glory, 
And a crown the Christian won 
In that better land all holy, 
Where the sun its course has run, 


And the silver beams and beauty 
Of. the stars are hid forever; 

But the brightness of another sun 
Has come to shine forever. 


Then I learned the meaning 
Why the cross on earth was given; 
Then I knew that God was ever 
Leading man from earth to heaven. * 
C. R. Hacer. 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D.—XVIII. 


MISSIONARY LIFE CONCLUDED. 


In May, 1847, the Doctor wrote: ‘We 
think the affairs of this station, in regard 
to the Indians, are in a very favorable 
state, such as gives promise of continued 
prosperity.” Dr. Whitman still prose- 
cuted his labors with cheerfulness and 
assiduity. As, at this time, there was 
unusual sickness, he spent much time in 
administering to their wants, not forget- 
ting, however, their spiritual necessities. 
It was his purpose, at no distant time, to 
build a place of worship for the Indians, 
ard he was taking measures to build 
some storehouses for their use. 

Dr. Whitman was also very anxious to 
provide means of grace for the whites, 
who were crowding into the country. 
In his latest communication to the Board 
he dwelt with great earnestness on this 
topic, and was urgent that the American 
Home Missionary Society and American 
Tract Society should enter the field with- 
out delay. The destinies of Oregon, he 
thought, depended, in a very important 
sense, upon the influences which should 
be thrown into it during the first years of 
its history, and he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that Romanism and irre- 
ligion were gaining a strong position in 
places which promised to be central 
points at a future day. 

October 18, 1847, less than a month 
and a half before his death, he wrote to 
the Board: “It is a matter of surprise to 
me that there are so few pious men, 
who are ready to associate together and 
come to this country, where they could 
be so useful in setting up and maintain- 
ing religious society, and establishing tke 
means of education. Is it indeed so, 
that none of the good people of the 
East can come to Oregon, for the double 
purpose of availing themselves of the 
government bounty of land, and of doing 
good to the country? Or dol lose my 
object in writing you so often upon the 
subject? Is it a matter of regret to you, 
and to the pastors generally,'to lose a few 
of the best members of ‘society, and 
church, and business men, that they 
may benefit both themselves, and the 
cause of religion, education, and their 
It is not too late yet, I hope, 
but I am sure if anything is done as it 
should be, that the people should come 
next year. The interior of Oregon is un- 
rivalled probably for the growing of 
stock, of which sheep arethe best. This 
interior will now be sought after, and I 
fear we are to havethe half-breed and 
French population from the Willamette, 
as they show a disposition to sell out 
there, and comehere. It cannot be that 
we shall let them have the ascendancy 
here. If we do, you may well see what 
will be the consequence. My plan is for 
‘you to confer with the pastors, and in- 
dividuals in some way,.and lay the mat- 
ter open before them. Let there be 
either a selection of men for the work or 
Let them be the best of 
pastors and church members, for it is a 
‘work that needs good men. Why will 
pastors neglect to select their best and 
worthiest men to do good by their per- 
sons, their property and their influence? 
Can a mind be found so narrow as not 
to be willing to part with a pastor; or a 
pastor not willing to part with a church 
member, simply because they are good 
men and useful where they are? I fear 
this is the feeling, and I remember a con- 
versation I had with you, which clearly 
showed that you knew that spirit prevail- 
ed toa considerable extent. I do believe 
ministers can be found, who will send 
out either good men for general distribu- 
tion in the colony, as the wants of the 
colony shall be seen by them, or who will 
come out with those who will locate, so 
as to make a religious: society. One or 
more ought to be with the intent to found 
a college. I know of no place so elig- 
ible as at The Dalles, close by our sta- 
tion. There is a salubrious climate and 
near proximity to market, and the main 
settlement will be secured. A good 
school there would not want for support 
even now ; and this might be the embryo 
of the intended college.” 

Here then were some of Dr. Whit- 
man’s far reaching plans—colonies both 
for the benefit of the Indians, and the 
future good of the white settlement, with 
good schools and acollege in view. The 
Dalles had been transferred during that 
season as a mission station by the Metho- 
diststo the American Board, througli Dr. 
Whitman’s agency. Mr. Walker had 
been requested to occupy it, and had at 
first Concluded to do so, but had after- 
wards declined. It was hence tempor- 
arily occupied by Mr. A. Hinman, and 
P. B. Whitman, the Doctor's nephew. 
According to his nephew, the Doctor him- 
self intended to move there in the spring 
of 1848, not however with the idea of 
abandoning his station, but of manning 
it in some other way. 


The last letter which the writer has 
seen by Mrs. Whitman, dated July 6, 
1847, and written to her mother, speaks 
in much the same way. She was es- 
pecially anxious to have her brother and 
sister, Edward and Jané, come and help 
in the work, and she also speaks of the 
importance of The Dalles. 

Of the work among the Indians she 
says: ‘Our prospects as a mission, we 
feel, were never brighter than at the pres- 
ent moment.” And in the same letter, 
under date of August 23, she adds: “Very 
many of the principal Indians are dying, 
and some have been killed by other 
Indians, in going south into the regions 
of Californiz. The remaining ones seem 
attached to us the closer, cultivate their 
farms quite extensively, and do not wish 
to see any Americans settle among them 
here. They are willing to have them 
spend the winter here, but in the spring 
they must all go on. They would be 
willing to have more missionaries stop, 
and those devoted to their good. They 
expect that eventually this country will be 
settled by them, but they wish to see the 
Willamette filled up first. * * * Hus. 
band is wearing out fast. His heart and 
hands are so full all the time that his 
brethren feel solicitous about him. His 
benevolence is unbounded, and he often 
goes to the full extent of his ability, and 
often beyond, in doing good to the In- 
dians, and white men. * * * Last 
winter my family averaged twenty, this 
summer sixteen.” 

Mrs. Whitman also speaks of the last 
meeting of the Mission, at which it was 
determined to build more mission houses 
at their station, so that the mission fami- 
lies could winter there and send their 
children to a school there ; and so take 
a large amount of work from.her hands, 
work occasioned by her boarding some 
of these mission children. Mr. Walker 
was to move to The Dalles; Mr. Eells to 
Dr. Whitman’s, spending the winters for 
the benefit of the whites, and his sum- 
mers itinerating among the Indians ; 
and Mr. Spalding’s tamily was also to be 
there. Fortunately, as the result proved, 
Mrs. Walker’s health was such that she 
did not feel able to move tothe Dalles 
as contemplated, consequently Mr. Eells 
remained among the Spokanes with him, 
and for some reason not given Mr. 
Spalding too stayed at his home. 

Bishop Brouillet has published a state- 
ment made by Mr. Thomas McKay, 
that the doctor had told him that for a 
couple of years before his death ‘‘ he had 
ceased to teach the Indians because they 
would not listen to him.” But the state- 
ment above given directly by both the 
doctor and Mrs. Whitman about the 
very favorable condition of their mission 
must settle that point. 

Mrs. Whitman also speaks of her large 
family. She had no child of her own, 
but had opened her heart to take care of 
those of others. Among the immigrants 
of 1844, was a man named Sager, who 
had a family consisting of his wife and 
seven children, between the ages of 
infancy and thirteen. The father died 
of typhoid fever on Green river, and the 
mother sank under her burdens, when 
she reached Snake river and there died. 
The immigrants cared for the children 


‘until they reached Dr. Whitman’s, but 


would take them no farther. The doc- 
tor and his wife took the strangers in at 
first for the winter, but afterwards adopted 
them and cared for them as long as they 
tived. They also had some half-breed 
children in their family left there by 
mountain men who thought very highly 
of the Doctor and his wife, and some 
belonging to persons in the employ of 
the Hudson Bay Company, and at times 
some of Mr. Walker’s and Spalding’s, 
who were there to enjoy the benefit of 
the school. M. EELLs. 


DANGERS OF IMMIGRATION. 


THE PROSPERITY OF FREE INSTITUTIONS 
THREATENED. 


Mayor Hewitt in presenting to several 
boys and girls of New York prizes for 
good stories and poems, given by the 
Mail and Express July 5th, took occa- 
sion to deliver himself on the immigra- 
tion question. He said: “ My experience 
in this office has brought me to the con- 
clusion that the time has come when 
greater restrictions will have to be im- 
posed upon foreign immigration. There 
have been coming from 600,000 to 
700,000 people a year during the last 
three years, largely of persons who were 
unknown in the earlier immigration of 
the country. They come here practi- 
cally under contract of service to certain 
contractors, who bring them out and un- 
dertake to sell their labor in the United 
States in competition with the free labor 
of this country. This is a new and very 
great danger. It threatens not merely 
the livelihood of American citizens, but 
threatens the prosperity of free institu- 
tions. As the labor of these people is 
sold in the block, so their votes can be 
sold. They are delivered at the polls, and 
where public sentiment is so finely divided 
as it is between the great parties of this 
country, a small contingent can deter- 
mine which shall possess the Government 
of this country. I think that if children 
are required to be residents of this 
country for twenty-one years, it would 
not be a great hardship if we were 
to ask foreigners for fourteen or twenty- 
one years’ residence. I myself should 
be in favor of twenty-one years.”— 
Bulletin. 


Said a lady, occupying a high social 
position in Washington, after New Year’s 
day reception, asthe last young man, 
with flushed face and unsteady steps, 
left her hospitable mansion: “I will 


never again send such heartaches into 


| other people’s homes.” 


| For Tae Paciric. | RS 
WASHIE,. 


A queer-looking little object 
Washie—hair as black as a crow and as 
straight as a candle, with round black 
eyes, that served as jet ornaments to his 
tawny face. His clothes were such as 
one might suppose a native Siawashie 
might wear—a grizzly gray shirt and 
large, airy, cotton pantaloons, supported 
by cloth suspenders. His feet attracted 
more attention than feet generally do, 
for their brownness was of as deepa 
shade as human flesh often reaches, hav- 
ing braved the chill and dampness of 
winter and the dryness of summer—the 
two reigning seasons along the Sound. 
They carried their busy little owner 
through berry-picking, oyster- and clam- 
gathering, and hop-picking, with no pro- 
tection save the covering nature gave, 
which had become very thick and filled 
with seams, as if trying to make amends 
for the lack of shoes. 

He had wandered about the settlement 
occupied by the people of his color and 
kind until he was as familiar with every 
one as the sun, and appeared more reg- 
ularly, for oftentimes that luminary was 
hidden for days at a time, but Washie 
never was. | 

In the neighboring town of white peo- 
ple he was not a stranger, but appeared 
with fish from the bay during their re- 
spective seasons; clams and oysters 
when they could be had; _ berries from 
the forest when the heat of summer had 
prepared the palates to receive them ; 
and, when all other resources failed, he 

as still before them with a string of 
tempting baskets. 

Thus Washie kept busy, from the be- 
ginning of the year to the glorious 
Fourth — that invariably found him 
among the riffraffSBK—and on to the be- 
ginning of another year; for Washie, 
though only ten years old, was the head 
of a family of four. First, there was 
Granny Quanto, who could knit a very 
small part of the day, if Nantie stood 
near to find her ball, if it chanced to 
roll from her lap, or pick: up stitches if 
one chanced to be unruly in passing to 
the next needle, for Granny was blind 
and nearly helpless. 

Nantie was eight, and of untold help 
in picking berries and caring for Conto, 
the baby. And thus was carried on a 
fight which brought enough to fill the 
hungry mouths with the bare necessities 
of life; and if the wants of each day 
wére met, that seemed sufficient. 


But Washie’s canoe had sprung a leak 
and he could not gather fish from the bay 
this spring, for he had’nt the money to 
buy another; the oysters were gone, and 
although the berries in the woods had 
been watched and looked after, the time 
of ripening was not at hand, and even 
Washie could not ‘hasten them. In vain 


did he appear at the door of his cus- 


tomers with baskets; either they were 
supplied or did not want tobe, and Washie 


found himself spending a trifle, now and’ 


then, from his small overplus of the 
oyster season; but, he did not feel alarm- 
ed, for Granny Quanto has often acted as 
a stort of an equalizer in extremities like 
the present, and surprised Washie with 
a bit of change from the depths of a mys- 
terious yellow bag that lay hidden in the 
bottom of the largest of large pockets; 
for it was the receptacle for the minor 
articles of apparel. The old felt hat that 
adorned her iron-gray head when she 
chanced to pass beyond the limits of the 
tiny shanty was always handy if placed 
in the roomy pocket. A clean apron 
was not lost if placed. there, for blind 
though she was, she could not miss this 
yawning aperture. But the yellow bag 
held not its usual treasures during this 
dull season, as they had been spent for 
pills and plasters, having been highly re- 
commended as a cure for her pains; and 
Washie. was left to face this direful 
dilemma alone. ‘‘What shall I do?” was 
the question before his mind the even- 
ing he learned for sure that Granny’s 
yellow bag was empty. ‘I can’t get any 
oysters; if I could they would’nt eat 
‘em. I can’t sell baskets; they won’t buy 
’em; fur I guess, everybody’s got baskets. 
I can’t pick berries, fur they ain’t ripe; 
and what can I do?” 

The piece of corn bread dropped from 
the brown hand and thumped against 
the cedar floor, much as a pine knot might 
have done. But Washie didn’t pick it 
up; he couldn’t eat any more; and without 
the complement of his dilapidated hat, 
he started for the forest. 

Many thoughts passed through his 
mind in rapid succession; at last they 


seemed to center, and the lips muttered: 


‘*T wonder if the things they tell us Sun- 
days, when we meet in the back 0’ 
Wiley’s store, are true? I hope so; fur 
I don’t know of anybody, unless it is God, 
that can help me out o’ this. Onlythree 
nickels; and’ the sack o’ meal more’n 
half gone; and nothin’ else ter eat but 
the fish Granny salted,” and Washie 
walked on, his hands plunged into the 
depths of the huge empty pockets, mak- 
ing his pantaloons still more shapeless. 

“They say He knows everything; I 
wonder if He knows that Granny’s yel- 


low bag is empty, and that folks won’. 


buy baskets ! I’m sure that’s something,” 


and sitting, down on a log, Washie hid | 


his-tanny face in his little rough hands. 

He sat there so long thinking, that he 
was startled when he looked up and saw 
that it was dark, and the sun had been 
out of sight for some time. ‘I don’t 


| care if it is dark, I ain’t afraid ; but I 


don’t want to go back home, for there’s 
no more’n enough breakfast for them 
that’s there, and I guess I won't eat it 
up away from ’em. No, I can’t have 
nothin’ more ’till I earn something, an’ 
nobody knows when that'll be.” Washie 


log and stretched himself uponthe moss 
bémeath ; but he could not sleep. Not 


that the owls screeching from the tree-| _ 


tops scaréd him ; no, he had heard them 
all his life; and the only thing about them 
to frighten one was the noise, and that 
never killed anybody. Nor did the dis- 
tant bark of the coyote cause him to 
move into a position he would not other- 
wise have taken. ‘These sounds were as 
familiar to him as the trees themselves. 

He still looked at the clear sky with 
its myraid of brilliants, and asked, ‘‘What 
shall I do?” Washie was only a boy, 
and the calls of nature pressed heavily 
upon him, and long before the hour of 
midnight turned upon the pivot of time, 
he was sleeping soundly ; with no cover- 
ing save that of the night, and no pillow, 
save a bunch of soft velvety moss. 

The sun shining through the trees 
awakened him.- He could not at first 
recall his position, and then the empty 
yellow bag stared him in the face, and 
the three lonely nickels rattled in the 
huge pocket. ‘*What if a fairy had come 
in the night and brought some more 
nickels?” He had heard the neighboring 
girls that worked for the white folks tell 
of such things. Washie reached to the 
farthest depths with a faint hope ; theré 
were the three lonely nickels and only 
three. With a feeling of wretchedness, 
Washie threw himself upon his bed of 
moss. “It was a soft bed any way, a 
heap softer than any at home,” and 
Washie pulled from the roots some ofthe 
delicate creeping stuff. “Its more’n 
handsome. I never saw anything finer ; 
it looks like the littlest of little leaves 
scattered along a stem that nobody can 
find,” and Washie began pulling out 
handfuls and scattering them beside him. 

‘*T ain’t goin’ ter stay here any longer 
playin’ with moss ; somethin’ has got ter 
bring in some money; I can’t starve,” and 
pulling up another handful, Washie 
started homeward. 

*T think I will go to the village; I 
can’t find anything to do here; but I’ve 
got to get my hat.” He didn’t say 
anything about appeasing the hunger 
that was beginning to speak all too 
plainly ; but walked slowly on. He 
would rather not be seen ‘by Nantie and 
Conto, for they would insist on dividing 
their corn-cake breakfast, and it would 
never do for the bread-earner to eat 
what he could not get. 

Peeping through the small, dirty win- 
dow, he looked about the little room. 
As he had hoped, the room was empty 
with the exception of Granny, who was 
rgtking and knitting alone as she some- 
times did until a snag obstructed her 
progress. ‘‘She can’t see,” thought 
Washie, and picking up the shapeless hat 
and flinging his black head to its very 
crown, he started toward the village. 

*‘Who knows but the folks in town 
wouldn’t like such a bed as I had last 
night ; 1 can’t do less than ask.” 

Washie walked along the street that 
now looked colder and more distant than 
ever, until he reached a furniture store, 
But the owner only shook his head. 
Their trade did not call for moss 
mattresses, and they would only be a 
drug on his hands, and with a sinking 
heart Washie began again to pace the 
street. More than once he heard the 
nickels rattling in a tempting way as he 
grew fainter from the lack of food; but 
even the third time they were deposited 
safely to the depths below, while he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘ I hope God sees 
Granny’s yellow bag is empty.” , 

Suddenly a tent appeared before him, 
causing the nickels to slide from the eager 
little fingers. ‘* What can this be for? 
Maby a circus or some kind of a show; 
I’m agoin’ ter see anyhow ;” parting the 
folds that served as a door, Washie peeps 
slyly in. It ain’t a show at all,” 
exclaimed Washie as he eyes the figures 
passing to and fro. 

“Here is a boy that looks as though 
he could tell us about the woods!” 
Washie stepped eagerly forward. 

Little boy, do you know where there 
is some pretty moss ?” 7 

‘‘ Thet’s what I do mam; I slept on 
some as pretty moss last night as you 
ever looked at.” 

“ And can you gather it and make it 
into pretty baskets of all shapes and 
kinds to hold flowers? ” 

“We are to have a flower festival,” a 
second added in explanation. 

How Washie’s heart beat; he was 
afraid it would jump out. He wished 
he dared tell them how much he wanted 
such a job, and how the three nickels 
had played a discord with his stomach 
until he was well-nigh crazy. But he 
only smiled kindly and lifted the batter- 
ed hat, as the Sunday-school teacher had 
bidden, and darted through the door of 
the tent. 

“Now for some more meal,” and 
starting for the store he was soon cross- 
ing the flat that lay between the village 
and home. 

Nantie stirred up a corn-cake that was 
watched by hungry eyes until it was 
placed before them. With a fuller 
stomach and a lighter heart than he had 
carried since the oyster season was Over, 
Washie sought his moss bed. He had 
an abundance of material; moss hung 
in festoons from the limbs of the trees, 
and carpeted the earth beautifully; and 
Washie was at a loss to know why it had 
not been put to use before, and began 
trying to invent plans to convert it into 
bread and butter. 

*T can’t think so far ahead now; I 
must get some baskets made tu weave 
this into,” and then began the search 
for rafé shapes. Every bird’s nest was 
examined ; Granny’s remembrance of the 
baskets she had seen was put to use, and 
together with the devices of Washie and 
Nantie brought a supply that was satis- 


rolled off from his resting-place on the! factory to the ladies of the flower festi- 


val, and gave Washie enough money to 
feed his family until berry-picking. 

thought it was queer,” mused 
Washie triumphantly, “if God sees every- 
thing that he couldn’t see when Granny’s 
yellow bag was empty.” JEss. 


HOW AN INFIDEL WAS CONVERTED. 


BY C. H. WETHERBE, 


Several years ago there lived in lowa 
a Mr. T., a keen and intelligent man, 
and a successful banker, but he was a 
blasphemous infidel. He did not have 
the slightest respect for the historical 
Christ, and would not acknowledge that 
such a man was anything more than an 
impostor, if, indeed, he ever existed. 
Finally, while Mr. Moody’s sermons 
were being published by the New York 
Witness, shortly after his return from his 
first preaching tour, in England, Mr. T’s 
attention was drawn to a copy of that 
paper, which his wife was taking. She 
was not a Christian, but liked the paper, 


'and her husband took it, just to please 


her. | 

One day, while waiting for dinner, he 
took up the Witness to while away the 
time, when his attention was attracted to 
a sermon by Mr. Moody, which he read 
partly through, and in which he became 
considerably interested. Being called to 
his bank immediately after dinner, he 
could not then finish reading the sermon, 
but, on returning to his house, he was 
strongly desirous of finishing it, which he 
did, in the hearing of his wife. 

There was an illustration in the ser- 
mon which especially interested him. It 
was this: Mr. Moody spoke of five men 
who were in a certain prison, under sen- 
tence for some high crimes. ihey were 
pardoned by the Governor of the State, * 
but did not know anything about their 
being pardoned until they were called 
out, each by his own name, and told of 
the fact. Each responded to the call of 
his name, except the fifthone. His name 
was called the second time, but no re- 
sponse came from him. As there were 
several others in the room, and the con- 
demned men were scattered among them, 
the chaplain, who called off the names, 
thought at first that the man might not 
be present; or, perhaps, if present, he 
might be deaf. It was soon ascertained, 
however, that he was so overcome by the 
good news that he could not speak, 

God used this story to set Mr. T. ser- 
iously thinking about his own need of 
pardon. He reflected on the great truth 
that Christ had been offering him pardon 
for a long time, and yet he would not ac- 
cept it. The power of the Holy Spirit 
fell upon him, and he went into an ad- 
joining bedroom, and there pleaded, with 
groanings, that God would indeed pardon 
him. In a short time a glad sense of 
pardon was experienced, and a great 
change came over him. Since then he 
has given $1,000 to erect a church build- 
ing in that place, and has been trying to 
save souls by preaching as a layman, the 
Gospel of his Lord, in which way he has 
done much good. 


WHAT ABOUT IT? 


What about life that reaches out be- 
fore you? What are you going to do 
with it? Just shuffle through it in an easy, 
so-so sort of way? or are you going to 
take hold of the days with all your might 
and get all out of them you can? It is 
full time you were considering the matter. 
A good many of your years are already 
told off and wound upon the sung reel of 
the past that never revolves backward to 
let a year once unwind. A skein, to be 
straight and smooth, with no tangle to 
bother the hand that forms the ball later, 
must be given care at the very start. 
Not a child but knows that. But how 
about the years that are being reeléd; 
are we giving thoughtful care to these at 
the very start >—Selected. 


Just take hold of the first thing that 
comes in your way. If the Lord’s got 
anything bigger to give you he'll see to 
it. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing . Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THz Paorrio and its ad. 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
| BOX 2348. 


EDWARD CARLSON, J. P. OURRIER. 
Presiden t. Vice- Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
silk Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


Si Laks. Ss. 


MILL: Oorn Srevenson Eoxer 


Salesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
W. W. ANDERSON, - - 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 


Send for Catalogue. | 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


& 
= 
‘ 


A Select School for Young Laties, 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1887. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooan, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Professors 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


School gives thorough instruction, 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of Oalifornia, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en‘eenth year will begin Aug. 1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs D. B. Condron, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. | 


yas COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 

Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 


or Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OAL. 


Business College. 
A DAY AND BOARDING-SOCHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


ORMAL AND COMMEROIAL OOURBSES 
a specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. 
A Complete Academic Course. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing, 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
oc" A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
M. 8. MARSH, Nevada City........ President 
GEO. M. HUGHES, Nevada City... . Secretary 
J.T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 
EDWARD COLEMAN, Grass Valley. 

GEO. LORD, Grass Valley. 
WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass Valley. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, Nevada City. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
BOX 184, NEVADA OITY, OAL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Oonstantly on hand a large steck of 


Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 


TuBss & Co., 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


Factory at THE Porrero. £1) 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OpposiTz Mrixwa 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Compania Zinc and Babbitt 
otal 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a fuil assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozslessad 
Hose Oouplings, ete., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, eto, 
i” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


The Santa Rosa Boys’ School. 


ent corps of instructors, July 25, 
1888. Boys will be under the best etn in- 


businers habits, with careful instruction in 
studies: preparatory for business, or for en- 


trance to the best colleges of the U 
For particulars 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Manila Rope, (2!! sizes) 5 


fluences, and will receive thorough training in — 
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Home Circle. 


OVER THE HILLS IS HOME. 


I sit by my quiet window, 

As the Sabbath-day sun goes down, 
And my eyes look past the city 

To a line of hilltops brown, 


Far in the distance, rimming 

The border of earth and skies; 
And I love to whisper to fancy: 

‘* Beyond them the old home lies; 


‘* There, just a trifle hidden, 
The meadows and sun-slopes sleep; 
In and out, through the locusts 
And fruit-trees, the warm winds creep; 


‘** Buds are swelling, and robins 
Hunt for the last year’s. nest; 
Bees fly home from the wood-banks, 
And crocuses spring, new-dressed; 


‘* A fire on the hearth glows, dreamy, 
And father and mother wait— 
They listen for my returning; 
They wonder that I am late.” 


Tenderest dream I cherish, 
Whithersoe’er I roam, 

Just out of sight are my dear ones— 
Over the hills is home! 


‘*WHAT WAS LOST WAS FOUND.” 


A TRUE STORY. 


On the very verge of a bank overlook- 
ing a little stream in Ohio is perched a 
diminutive frame house. Seen in front, 
it is an ordinary cottage ; looked at from 
the rear, its height is more than doubled 
by the appearance of a lower story which, 
apparently, is hewn from the solid rock 
of the hill. Nature gave the foundation 
for the dwelling, and a rather primitive 
art has supplied the rest. Even theacre 
of ground attached has been wrested by 
hard toil from the wilderness. The 
stones that covered it of old now form 
terraces and walls; while ragweed and 
purslane have given way long since to 
vegetables -or flowers, fruit trees and 
vines. © Order and simplicity, in fine, 
characterize the little place. 

Here dwells an old couple whose lives 
have known as great vicissitude as the 
spot of ground that supports their home. 
In common, they have a “history,” 
while Uncle Denning possesses the addi- 
tional distinction of an ‘ancestry 
fact always noteworthy, whether that 
ancestry be villainous, or grand. And 
many of us are proud of our pedigree, 
with less reason to justify our pride than 
Uncle Denning could claim. His father 
had been a native African chief, kid- 
naped tothis country, and sold as a 
slave. Certain kingly characteristics re- 
mainedewith him, however, in his fallen 
estate, and procured him better treatment 
than other slaves experienced. He was 
intractable, fierce and possessed of im- 
mense strength. His first master struck 
him once; but none ever repeated the 
blow, with such savage and instant vio- 
lence was it resented. His featnres 
were Indian rather than Negro, a charac- 
teristic transmitted to his son. After a 
long captivity, this caged panther 
breathed his last in the service he de- 
tested. An ancestor certainly to be 
proud of ! 

As for Aunt Ellen, who must have been 
quite pretty in her earlier days, she had 
no ancestry to speak of, and was born, 
as she likes to relate, “in ole F’ginny, 
an’ lived dar, mos’ly, till ole Master ran 
away. Hetruly did, chile—’twasn’t we 
run off! The Union men came nigh an’ 
nigher, an’ at last ole Marster, was took 
wid a scare, an’ went away quick to the 
other side of the river, to the rebels. 


- Think of dat! No, no, chile; it wasn’t 


we run off !” 

Uncle Denning and Aunt Ellen, who 
were servants on adjoining plantations, 
very naturally fell in love, soon married, 
and in the course of a long and fairly 
happy life became the parents of eight- 
een children. Some of these children 
died young; others were lost more 
cruelly, six being sold at one time, with- 
out an hour’s warning. This happened 
about five years before our Civil War 
broke out. The father was away ; the 
poor mother ran frantically up and down 
the long piazza imploring help from 
first one, then another and finally, ina 
burst of wild supplication, appealing to 
the Master himself. She trembles now 
as she speaks of the long-past tragedy, 
recalling how, at her appeal ‘‘ole Master 
seemed to clean let go of hisself—he was 
dat mad. He shook his fist at me, an’ 
he say, ‘Hang you, no! you can’t goa 
piece wid’ ’em, an’ you can’t keep one of 
de six. You jist shut up dis minute. Ef 
I hear ’nother word, or see you bawlin’, 
I'll give you 2 hundred lashes. Hang 
you! I will.’ Den Missus—she was 
allays kind——she put her arms about me, 
an’ she say, “Hush, Ellen! hush, my 
pore soul !—Come away with me.’ She 
took me off to her room, out of sight, 
an’ dar I cried my cry in her arms.” 

Of Uncle Denning’s escape with his 
family to the Union lines—an escape 
facilitated by this same kind mistress and 
her son—of the recovery, one by one, of 
several children that had been sold, 
nothing can be told here. We will pass 
instead to the crowning incident of 
these checkered lives—the climax in 
their long drama of lost and found. 

Of the six “lost” children, Richard 
was eleven at the time of his sale. From 
the day he was led down the road into 
another slavery, until two years ago, his 
parents heard of him but once. This 
was early in the war, when, after a battle, 
his name appeared as one of the missing. 
Uncle Denning made such inquiry as he 
could, but to no purpose, and Richard 
in his mind, was as one of the dead. 

In reality, however, he was following 
his master’s fortunes until he could effect 
his escape to the Unioncamp. Hethen 
became body servant to an officer, and 
accompanied him after the war to his 


Eastern home ; and being a bright lad 
was much made of. In time he went to 
England with him, then to France, then 
to Italy, where some effort was made to 
educate him for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, that he might become a mis- 
sionary among his own people. Inborn 
Methodism, was too strong, however, tobe 
conquered by any accident of training, 
and he returned to America to preach 
the Gospel after good old Methodist 
fashion. He married ; but his wife and 
children died. Being now alone in the 
world, as he supposed—all inquiries for 
his parents having failed of result—he 
changed his name. An aged colored 
woman, also alone in the world, had a 
tiny property, but no one to care for her 
old age. She therefore adopted the 
young minister, and soon dying, left him 
her small savings. The Rev. Richard 
Denning was now the Rev. Richard 
Pond—a change of identity which had 
an amusing result. 

In the fall of 1884 Uncle Denning 
was one day called by business to a large 


he sat waiting in the railroad station he 
noticed a colored man, near by, who 
was closely examining him. By mutual 
impulse they approached each other, got 
into conversation, and finally exchanged 
names, The stranger knew at once that 
Uncle Denning must be his father ; but 
the name of Richard Pond bore no par- 
ticular meaning to Uncle Denning ; and 
the child of eleven, even if he had not 
been supposed dead, was lost in the full- 
grown man. Sothey chatted until the 
stranger’s train was in and he nuust leave 
for his appointment. But before parting 
Uncle Denning invited his newly made 
acquaintance to visit him, and the invi- 
tation was accepted, the stranger saying 
that he thought he could tell him some- 
thing about the children yet unfound. 

About a week after this curious meet- 

ing, the son, who seemed to control his 
emotions admirably, appeared, according 
to promise. It was almost evening when 
he reached the house, and Aunt Ellen 
had just got back from a day’s work 
with a family near by. Uptothis point, 
when visitors inquire, Uncle Denning 
tells the story, Aunt Ellen, meanwhile, 
sitting mute beside him ; but no sooner 
does he say, ‘* Bout evening, one night, 
I see that stranger at the gate 
sooner does he say this than Aunt Ellen 
lays a warning finger on his knee, and 
says: “Stop right dar now, Denning. 
Dat’s nuff. Now’s my turn.” 
And now imagine for a little while 
that you are in the low and dusky kitch- 
en, with the firelight now and then throw- 
ing a red gleam on the rough stone walls. 
Uncle Denning, drawn back into the 
shadow, sits mute now in his turn; and 
Aunt Ellen is speaking in her curiously 
hushed yet eager voice. 

‘When I went up to de front do’ to 

see what dat noise was, dar was Den- 
ning and a stranger man sitting in de 
po’ch. I was tired out with my work, 
and my patience mos’ gone, too, Dar 
now, I say to myself, dar’s anoder person 
come round fer his lodgin’ a imposin’ on 
us ‘cause we’s too good-natur’d I was 
pretty short with ’im ; but law ! he didn’t 
seem to mind dat nohow—he had so 
much ’surance an’ he acted right’s if he 
b’longed here. Pretty soon he say, 
* Let’s go into de house whar’ we can 
talk to our ease, mo’ ; and I’m tol’able 
hungry, p’r’aps you'll give me sumffin’ to 
eat.’ 
“My land! I say to myself, yo’ tink 
a heap of yo’self, yo’ do! Well, I say, 
I’ve been done gone away all day, an’ 
Denning he’s been keeping bach’s hall, 
an’ I dunno if dar’s anything in de cup- 
board or not. ‘Den I wish you'd see,’ 
he say. My land! I thinks to myself 
again, and was morp’n in two minds 
‘bout doing it. Howsoeber, I tuk my 
ole bones down the stair, at las’, an’ got 
up a tol’able supper. 
supper’s ready,’ 1 shouts up 
de stair. Den de men-folks come down, 
an’ dis stranger, he jes’ put into de 
victuals, Gobble, gobble, he went ; an’ 
ask’d fer dis thing an’ toder thing as ef 
de whole was his’n. I was pretty well 
riled, I tell you, to see him so ramagious, 
an’ at las’ 1 say: You'd better get done 
eatin’, sometime, an’ tell us about chillun 
matters, ef you know anything "bout ’em; 
but I don’t b’lieve yo’ do.’ ‘Well, I do,’ 
say he. ‘I can tell yo’ every thing ’bout 
yo’ chillun,’ 

‘**Go ‘long, now,’ I say. ‘ Dar’s a 
many said dey knew ‘bout de chillun, 
an’ aftah all dey didn’t. . I don’t b’lieve 
you know any mo’ than de res’,’ 

*©« Oh, yes, I do,’ he say. An’ den 
he began, an’ tole us dere ages an’ dere 
names ; whar’ dey was borned, what dey 
looked ’ike, an’ all bout ‘em. Den he 
tole us bout de Chesters, an’ ole Master, 
an’ de Lloyds—till it ‘peared like he 
knew mos’ everfing we’d ever done or 
t’ought of, way back. Yo’ better b’lieve 
I was scairt. I looked ’cross de table 
to Denning, an’ say: “ Who is it? Who 
is dis yere man?’ But he jes’ shuk his 
head. I dunno, no mo’ ’n de dead,’ he 
Say. 

**Come, now,’ says de_ stranger 
man, ‘come up sta’rs, an’ I tell you mo’ 
‘bout de chillun matters.” So we sat 
down in the room, an’ he tole things, 
an’ tole ‘em, till I say : ‘I do b’lieve yo’s 
de debbil.” At dis, he laughed right 
out. ‘Well, well, well, well!’ he say. 

“T was mad ’nuff at dis, an’ to stop 
his ’surance I say: ‘Oh, come, now, 
yo’ve dug dat well deep ’nuff to fall in, 
an’ bury up yo’self.’ Den he kind of 
shuk hisself togeder, and tole mo’ things; 
and at las’ he spoke of Richard. Yo’ 
can’t tell me "bout dat boy,’ I say, 
‘’cause he’s dead. ‘Oh, no,’ say he, ‘he 
isn’t dead.’ 

* ‘Tell yo’ he is,’ I say. 


‘Guess J 


know.’ 


town some ten miles from home. As |’ 


‘at the household deyotions. 


| *©¢ Oh, no, he isn’t,’ he say. ‘ An’ he'll 
eat many a chicken fer yo’ yet.’ 

‘* ‘How yo’ know I hab chicken?” . I 
say, ‘mighty ’spicious like, all ‘t once.’ 
‘Tell yo’ Richard Denning’s dead !’ 

** He laughed kind a low a while, an’ 
den he got up, an’ stood right ‘fo’ us. 
‘Father, he say, ‘I am yo’ son, Richard 
Denning!’ Den he turn to me, an’ he 
say: ‘Mother, I am yo’! son, Richard, 
what’s all alive.’ 7 

“T looked at him. My heart (holding 
out both hands a foot in front of her) 
swelled out dat big. I felt as if I mus’ 
choke. I went up to him, an’ looked 
him in de face. ‘Are yo’ my son 
Richar?’ I say. ‘Yes, mother,’ say 
he, ‘Iam.’ An’ I asked him again, an’ 
he still say ‘Yes.’ An’ den—I lifted him 
‘way up in my arms [N. B. The son 
weighs 160 pounds, and Uncle Denning 
says that she not only lifted, but carried 
him around the room], an’I say: ‘I do 
b’lieve I’ll brake ev’ry bone in yo’ body, 
‘cause yo’ keep me on the tenterhook so 
long !’ 

“ Den I hugged him, an’ kissed him, 
till he say : ‘O, Moder, don’t kil/ me!’ 
Den I ran down de stair, an’ cried. An’ 
den I rared, an’ jumped, an’ I hollered. 
Tell yo’, chile, de heart in me was so 
big dat ef I hadn’t hollered I’d a burst. 
‘O, Lord!’ I say, ‘dat I live to see 
dis day! O, my blessed Redeemer ! O, 
my Jesus !’” And with the tears stream- 
ing down her face, not without tears 
from those who listen, Aunt Ellen ends 
her tale. 

This is but the outline of her story, 
and does it scant justice. No idea can 
be given in words, of the dramatic force, 
the fire of her narration. She looks at 
times like the dusky prophetess of her 
race ; and her tones, now the lowest au- 
dible, now rising to a piercing cry, hold 
the listener motionless, spellbound. Put 
a scene, an actor, like this on the stage— 
both would be famous, It is only a 
drama in private life, yet we all can re- 
joice in that the lost was found and that 
long sorrow was turned to joy.—ZInde- 
pendent. 


CHRISTIAN HOMES. 


Of all home scenes there is none more 
impressive and touching than the gather- 
ing of the household for family worship. 
As we write we have in mind two families, 
each blessed with a goodly array of chil- 
dren, wherein the meeting for praise and 
prayer follows the evening meal as cer- 
tainly and regularly as the going down 
of the sun. The reading of a scriptural 
passage is made instructive to the young 
folks and interesting to all, by the quiet 
and intelligent comments of the father of 
the family, and in that and other ways 
all are made participants in the brief ex- 
ercises. These families, are we rejoiced 
to believe, are examples of what may be 
found in thousands upon thousands of 
Christian homes. Their prayers and 
songs, whether proceeding from groups 
of ten or two, rise up as precious incense 
to the heavenly throne. And who can 
tell the depth of the impression made 
upon a guest, who may happen to be 
present at this family service? If he be 
a praying man himself, but neglectful 
of the family altar, it reminds him of his 
duty and shows him how that duty may 
be to him and his dear ones a spiritual 
delight. If he is not a praying man it 
teaches him a lesson that every worldling 
needs to learn, It shows him the secret 
of the moral power possessed by his 
host; give him a vivid illustration of 
Christian steadfastness. The presence 
of a worldly-minded guest will never de- 
ter a thorough Christian from the observ- 
ance of family prayers. There can be 
no real danger of offending or embarrass- 
ing a guest by inviting him to be present 
He who 
would be offended by such an invitation 
must be so evil-minded as to make him 
a dangerous visitor; one whom it is not 
prudent to entertain. Further, let the 
man of the family remember that such 
recognition of God by parents and chil- 
dren is a most practical obedience of the 
divine command to every believer to 
write the words of the Lord “upon the 
posts of the house and on thy gates.” 
Every family should have its daily sea- 
son of united prayer and praise.—Jn- 
tervor. 


ABOUT STOPPING A PAPER. 


After you get angry and stop your pa- 
per says the Keowee Courier, just poke 
your finger in water, pull it out and look 
for the hole. Then you will know how 
sadly you are missed. A man who 
thinks a paper cannot thrive without his 
support ought to go off and stay a while. 
When he comes back half his friends will 
not know that he was gone, and the 
other half will not care a cent, while the 
world at Jarge kept no account of his 
movements. You will find things that 
you cannot endorse in every paper. 
Even the Bible is rather plain and hits 
some hard licks. If you were to get 
mad and burn your Bible, the hundreds 
of presses would still go on printing 
it, and when you stop your paper and 
call the editor names, the. paper will still 
be published, and, what is more—you 
will read it on the sly. 


A PropHEsy THAT OUGHT TO BE FuL- 
FILLED.—A Georgia paper predicts that 
in three years at the longest, there will 


| not be a single liquor shop in. the State. 


In less than a generation the people will 
look back into the past and talk about 
bar-rooms, and the children will ask, 
‘What isa bar-room?” We fear these 
predictions will not be fulfilled in so 
brief atime, and yet we trust the happy 
day of deliverance from the rum _ power 
jis not far away.—New York Observer. 


Bousehold. 


FARM AND GARDEN NOTES :— 

Never feed cornstalks uncut: Even 
for manure-making cutting is far better. 

Bran, sprinkled with pepper and 
mixed with milk, is excellent food oc- 
casionally for laying hens. 


Let no animal be placed where it will 
be helplessly threatened by a stronger 
one with no chance of escape. 


An elm transplanted is said to make 
no more wood in twelve or fifteen years 
than one in mother soil will in ten years, 


| A lamb will begin to eat when it is 
ten days to two weeks old. There is 
nothing better for them then whole oats. 


If a horse coughs, dampen his hay, 
wet his mixed feed, keep hiin out ofa 
draft, after exercise blanket him, and 
give him a little ginger in his feed. 

You want a dozen or two of early. pul- 
lets, so as to have them commence lay- 
ing next fall. Early pullets will pay you 
well for all the trouble of raising them, 


When cows gnaw boards give them 


bone. ‘They should also have roots and 
a sprinkling of wood ashes on them. 


If, from improper care or feeding, or 
from some unavoidable cause, your horse 
is out of condition, you shonld dose him 
with a little medicine and much common 
sense. 


STUFFED VEAL WITH GARNISH OF 
GREEN PEAs.—Take the large bones 
from a piece of loin of veal; stuff the 
cavities thus made with a good force- 
meat of chopped pork crumbs and sea- 
soning—a few chopped mushrooms are 
an improvement— cover the sides with 
greased sheets of thick writing-paper ; 
put a cupful of soup-stock or other gravy 
in the dripping-pan, and baste well for 
one hour with butter and water, after- 
ward with the gravy. Cook fully twelve 
minutesto the pound. Take off the pa- 
per during the last half hour; dredge 
with flour, baste with butter and brown 
nicely. Take up and keep hot while you 
skim the fat from the gravy, stir into it 
half a cupful of chopped mushrooms and 
a little browned flour. Serve this—hay- 
ing cooked it three minutes—in a_ boat, 
Have ready some green peas, boiled and 
seasoned, and make a fence of them 
about the veal when dished.— The Din- 
ner Year-Book. 


SANDWICHES. — The most delicious 
sandwiches are made with bread one day 
old, and the following dressing: Take 
the yolks of two eggs beaten to a cream ; 
add half pound of best butter, three ta- 
blespoonfuls of mixed mustard, a little 
pepper and salt; beat all together 
smoothly, and set on ice. Chop very 
fine some tongue and ham ; add a little 
cold chicken or roast beef it you have 
them. Cut the bread very thin, and 
spread it with the dressing. Spread the 
chopped meat between, and press to- 
gether. 


CorN FRITTERS.—Two cups of grated 
green corn ; twoeggs; one cup of milk ; 
a pinch of soda; salt and pepper to 
taste ; one tablespoonful of melted but- 
ter ; two tablespoonfuls flour. Mix and 
fry as you would griddle-cakes, and send 
in hot, in acceptable relays—The Din- 
ner Year-Book. 


LIME IN A TEA-KETTLE.—Boil a piece 
of alum as large as a walnut in the kettle 
full of water for half an hour or more. 
It will soften the lime so that it can be 
easily scraped off; then put an oyster 
shell in ; it is said to attract the lime to 
itself. 


Cop-Liver O1L.—We would suggest 
to anyone advised to take cod-liver oil, 
that sweet cream will take its place quite 
as well; while the oil is hard to digest, 
the cream is more easily disposed of 
than any of the fats. 


India rubber bands slipped over the 
body of bottles that are to be packed in 
cars for transportation, will prevent break- 
age, and save considerable in packing 
material. 


In cleaning paint, obstinate spots that 
will not wash off with soap and water 
will often yield to a gentle rubbing with 
a damp cloth dipped in soda. 


For Croup.—Powder a piece of alum 
the size of a marble, and mix it with a 
little molasses. This gives instant relief. 


HOW COLDS ARE CAUGHT. 


Fear acts asa depressant to the nerv- 
ous system, crippling its powers of re- 
sisting the action of the cold; hence the 
phrase “shivering with fear.’@ Similarly, 
innumerable events of daily life tend to 
irritate, depress or excite the nerves, and 
render them unfit for maintaining the 
body temperature against the fluctuations 
of weather and climate. During these 
unguarded moments a trifling exposure 


catarrh. 

It is known that stout boots, umbrellas 
and wraps, though excellent preservatives 
in their way, are not by any means the 
only precautionary measures to be adopt- 
ed ; that we must endeavorto strengthen 
the nervous system, if it be defective, 
and that when we are compelled to ex- 
pose ourselves to cold or wet when the 
nerves are depressed from ordinary 
causes, such as fatigue, anxiety, grief, 
worry, fear, dyspepsia, ill-humor, we 
should be specially careful to guard 
against cold.—Chqabers’ Journal. 


Though a Christian’s obedience can’t 
merit heaven, it is a blessed token of 


| his meetness for it. 


charcoal mixed in the meal and ground | 


to cold or damp is sufficient to induce} 


~ 
Skin & Scalp: 
RESTORED 

by the 
Curicura 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CuTICURA, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoT@R 
DruG AND CHEMICAL CoO., BosToN, MAss. 

Send for ‘“‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’” 
blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 

vented by CUTICURA SOAP. 

Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


SAFES! 


DIK BOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR? PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETCO., ETO. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, OCOTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON. 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never f Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W. H. Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


CAPS, 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco. 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11.4. to 3 P. mM. 


W. F. Griswold 
DEN TS 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8ST. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HomaopPaTzy,) 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco, 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9a.m. and 7 | 
apr18-tf 


Congregational Directory. 


OONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a m. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. mM. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. wm. and 
7:30 u.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 a.m and 
12:30 ep. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. M. and 7:30 Pp. Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 

FOURTH CHUROCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 Pp. m; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sundayservices, 11 a. m. and 7:30 P.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 p. u.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHUROH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mu. 
and 7:30 m.; Sumdayschool, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. CO. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 4. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 
Tuesday and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schooi at 2:30 m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Oapital street. Sunday school at 12:90 p.m, 

SEVENTH. AVENUE ( HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement dvenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. 

NORTH UNION SOHOOL-—In Oasebolt’s 

Hall, corner Union and streets. 

Sunday-schoo!l at 8 Pp. m. 

AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. ¥. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev, 

J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 

Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 

cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. : 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O, Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin. 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. W. C. Pond, 486 Bartlett St. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Monts 


— avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ohn F. 


Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco; 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
nos District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
ton. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


CO A Xu. 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


or Worx EXEOoUuTED 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowzst Priczs. 


oS” The very best Cabinet Pho 
tographs, $3 


OUR READERS 


Should send for of the. Home 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. I+ contains the 

Brice of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
: t free to any address, on application.: 


SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 

DE r forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 
: table work that can be done while living at home 
should at once send their address to.H & Co., 
' Portland, Maine, and receive free, ful¥ information 


how either sex, of all ages, can carn $5 day wher- 
ever they live. You are started free. Oupital not 
anit 


Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 — 


invention, Those who are in need of prof- 
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THE: PActFic:' SAN FRANCISCO, CAT. 


| WepNEspar, 11, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

No.7 Montgomery Av., San_Francisco, Cal. 

Taxe Notiozs— Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
for one year. Tue Paoctrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THz Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
Duvid M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY II, 1888. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEATTLE, W. T., June 30, 1888. 

My Dear Paciric: I have now been 
up and down through most of this fa- 
-mous Puget Sound, so calm and deep and 
clear, which has as many arms as Briar- 
eus, as many islands as the Argos had 
eyes, and which has shore-line enough to 
bound anempire. It is a picturesque 
sheet of water, held to the ocean only by 
its lips, and changing shape and attitude 
every few miles. , At times it seems lone- 
ly—no human habitation in sight, and no 
vessels near. At other points various 
craft made the scene lively, and the 
spires of a town lifted themselves into the 
air. Butthe sense of roominess prevails, 
when one sees the shores receding from 


_ him, right and left, and those shores dense. 


ly wooded far as the eye can reach. 
I found the towns fewer than I had sup- 
posed, and the mountains higher, be- 
tween the Sound and the ocean. I did 
not get a view of Mt. Baker. The days 
were not dark overhead, but the clouds 
were piled up in the horizon into fleecy 
masses, assuming indescribable forms 
and fantastic shapes, such as you rarely 
see, even in winter, in your lower lati- 
tude. There is a charm for the eyes 
over all this wide scene, in the dark per- 
ennial green of the forests of fir, and the 
paler green of the sea. 

Of the towns at which I have touched, 
Port Townsend (just within the Ameri- 
can lines, and near the foot of the Sound 
of course) presents the most striking ap- 
pearance, part of it on a shingly beach 
in front, and most of it on a bluff a hun- 
dred feet or more skyward. The popu- 
lation is three or four thousand ; but the 
Situation is such that its growth and 
prosperity seem well assured. In the 
coming days it may take on the propor- 
tions of a great commercial city. Here 
at Seattle is a city of 20,000 already. 
But forthe closeness of the steep hills to 
the water, the resemblance to early San 
Francisco would be very marked ; though 
one finds that the hills, as he climbs them, 
are not sand-hills. Gravel and not sand 
is the under-foot feature in these north- 
‘ern parts, where the mills of nature have 
‘not ground their grists fine. Tacoma, 
thirty miles farther up the Sound, on the 


same eastern side, is a newer place, and 


has gotten renown and business as the 


terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 


way. Between Seattle and Tacoma 
there is a good deal of good-natured ri- 
valry (perchance some not so good), and 
one needs to be on his guard in the utter- 
ance of his opinions who is only a so- 
journer. Asa port for the shipment of 
coal, Seattle is not likely to be outdone, 
but as a seat of general traffic her rival 
may carry off the honors. 


The air and manner of the people up 
this way, like the climate, scenery, and 
general situation, are more Eastern and 
Northeastern than with you. One of my 
fellow-travelers was Very much struck 
with this difference, and delighted with it 
too. For manya long yearI had not 
seen burr-dock, mullein, and dandelion; 
all of the old type, growing wherever peo- 
ple would let them try. Perhaps our 
newest New England is to call itself po- 
litically by the name of Washington ; 
and none of us must doubt their ability 


to do honor to the land of their origin, . 


and to the great name by which they are 
forever to be called. 

It has been my privilege to meet, dur- 
ing parts of two days, with the General 
Association of Oregon and Washington, 
now in session here. Only two or three 
are here as members whom I met in the 
Association’s meeting in Salem, Or., 
nineteen years ago. It was asmall body 
then, and some. of its members have 
passed on, and others have dispersed. 
A few veterans are present ; but most’of the 
members are young, whose opportunities 
one might almost envy. I have been 


glad to see them, andI wish them joy. 
- It is presumed that you will hear some- 


thing of the meeting from other sources, 


even before my return—which will be 
among the days you and I are wont to 
celebrate. A little travel-worn, but ever 
yours, B. 


When friends of our Theological Sem- 
inary have tried to impress the impor- 
tance of larger endowments and more 
numerous professorships in the increas- 
ing breadth of the subjects involved in 
the training of the Christian scholar and 
pastor, they have been driven in upon 
themselves, because some one, perhaps, 
would: say something about the few stu- 
gents. “Do you have two apiece, now?” 
We are glad to say that our Andover 
brethren and our Hartford brethren are 
not to be shamed out of their zeal for 
broadening the departments of study. 
Dr. Hartranft sketches his great plan for 
a theological University, which involves 
an increase of instructing force. And 
yet, Hartford makes no great showing 
of numbers of students—somewhere 
about ferty. Andover has now ten men 
on its faculty, besides three lecturers. 
Its classes run low in numbers, espe- 
cially the lower ones, having hardly ten 
apiece, and yet President Buckham did 
not hesitate to plead for two more chairs 
—one for music and one for social sci- 
ence. We admire the face of these in- 
stitutions. They believe in the Queen 
of the Sciences, whether the student de- 
votees be few or many. The fact is, we 
on this coast have not begun to realize 
the immense interest which our churches 
and our civilization have in the Academy 
and the College and the Seminary, each 
one built high and strong and broad. 
The importance of their interest is not 
determined chiefly by the number of 
young men who happen, in any decade, 
to avail themselves of them. 


Thoughts repeat themselves as often 


across an utterance of Aristotle, who had 
one of the greatest and most originating 
minds of all antiquity. It was to this 
purport: “It is exceedingly probable 
that the improbable will happen.” But 
we are saying continually, as a piece of 
French wisdom, “ It is always the unex- 
pected that happens.” Neither of these 
utterances can be literally true. The 
former one is by far the better one, be- 
cause it is more limited in its range. It 
is only now and then that the unexpect- 
‘ed can happen. The moment it becomes 
a “law” it ceases to be the unexpect- 
ed. In fact, the “moral” of either utter- 
ance is the same—namely, that there is 
an unknown (and a divine) element in 
all affairs whose extent and power in any 
given instance the human mind cannot 
foresee. And it is because there is such 
an element in all mundane affairs that 
we are taught to trust in an overruling 
Providence, and are encouraged to pray 
for a divine interaction in accord with 
our best desires. 


i. 


It was said by one of old, ‘‘No man 
is hurt but by himself.” Such a maxim 
has a real pith in it, but it is only par- 
tially true, and that in a moral or meta- 
physical sense. In respect to all selfish 
indulgences, which are so hurtful, it must 
be true that no one is hurt but by him- 
self. But one may be physically hurt by 
accident, abuse, or violence; and one 
may be nientally hurt by errors and 
falsehoods and slanders ; and peope may 
hurt our feelings and wound our spirits 
and break our hearts. True, no soul, as 
such, can be fatally hurt but by itself. 
And, as this is, after all, the great mat- 
ter, it is necessarily true that no one is 
hurt (by the wrecking of his nature and 
the ruin of his soul) but by himself. 
However unfortunate our situation, how- 
ever guilty our tempters may be, we can 
be hurt fatally by none but ourselves. 


Some persons try to imagine that the 
reason why we have councils which per- 
sist in questioning pastors elect, is ‘be- 
cause we are very anxious about their 
opinions, and want to have these opin- 
ions sound—i. e., of course, like our 
own. That is an interesting matter, 
without doubt. For it is quite essential 
to the best fraternity to have just an ink- 
ling, at least, of how brethren think. 
But perhaps the examination is quite as 
valuable as showing that the coming 
pastor does think, and so is likely to be 
apt to teach, able to handle subjects to 


the clearing of the mirds of those who are 
to hear him. 


One result of the events on Ponape has 
been that they have called the attention 
of the little Protestant churches in Spain 
itself to foreign missions, Preliminary 
measures have been taken to organize 
an evangelical Spanish missionary society. 
So, Brother Doane may already see that 


his hard experience was not wholly dis- 
astrous. 


Politeness is like an air-cushion ; there 
may be nothing in it, but it eases our 


as do histories. The other day we came. 


SHASTA DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 


Second Annual Meeting, Held With 
the Congregational Church at Al- 
turas, June 27th to July ist. 


FIRST DAY. 


9:30 A. M.—Rey. Griffith Griffiths, 
Chairman of the Provisional Committee, 
called the Association to order, and ap- 
pointed Rev. E. F. Dinsmore temporary 
Scribe. The preliminary roll was then 
called by the Scribe, and the names of 
all entitled to vote announced as follows: 
Adin church—E. D. Howells, pastor ; 
Mrs. E. R. Bennett and Mrs. R. S. How- 
ells, delegates. Alturas church—Grif- 


Mary Estes and Mrs. T. L. Gault, dele- 
gates. Canby church—Griffith Griffiths, 
pastor; Richard W. Cuffe and John 
Broder, delegates. Cottonwood church 
—Loyal L. Wirt, delegate. Fall River 
mission—James Campbell, missionary. 
Little Shasta church—E. F. Dinsmore, 
pastor. 

Rev. E. F. Dinsmore was elected 
Moderator and Loyal L. Wirt Scribe, 
after which half an hour was devoted to 
devotional exercises, conducted by the 
Moderator. Rev. E. D. Howells led 
the Association in prayer. The Moder- 
ator appointed Committees on Creden- 
tials and Roll, on Bills and Overtures, 
on Devotional Exercises, on Narrative 
and Statistics, on Nominations. The 
Chairman of the Provisional Committee 
read the report of that Committee, which 
was adopted. After singing, Rev. James 
Campbell led the Association in prayer. 

2:30 P. M—The Association was led 
in prayer by Rev. Griffith Griffiths, and 
a hymn was sung. The report of the 
Committee on Credentials and Roll was 
read and adopted, and all names on the 
preliminary roll were transferred to the 
permanent roll. Revs. Griffith Griffiths 
and E. F. Dinsmore of the permanent 
Committee on Home Missions submitted 
their report, which was adopted. Rev. 
Griffith Griffiths read a paper on “ Pre- 
vailing Prayer,” which was discussed at 
length by the Association. Rev. James 
Campbell read a paper on “Scriptural 
and Unscriptural Revivals.” After dis- 
cussing this paper the Association ad- 
journed till 7: 30 P. M. 

7:30 P. M—Rev. E. D. Howells con- 
ducted the devotional exercises and Rev. 
E. F. Dinsmore preached the annual ser- 
mon from I Cor. i: 18. 

SECOND DAY. 


g: 30 A. M.—The first hour was spent 
in devotional exercises conducted by 
Loyal L. Wirt. Messrs. Wanner and 
Chambers, representing the preaching 
station and Sunday-school at Centerville, 
were invited to sit as corresponding 
members and share in the deliberations 
of the Association. 

2:30 P. M.—The session having been 
opened with prayer, reports from the 
churches were called for, and the follow- 
ing churches and fields of labor were re- 
ported either by their own representatives 
or by those most familiar with the condi- 
tion of the work at each place, viz.: 
Adin, Alturas, Canby, South Fork, Cen- 


| terville, Fall River Mission (embracing 


Fall City and several other points), 
Cedarville, Bidwell, Little Shasta (em- 
bracing several points besides the Central 
church), Etna, Fort Jones, Oro Fino, 
Callahans, Cottonwood, Paradise, Susan- 
ville and Weaverville. 

After a hymn, the Moderator read a 
paper on ‘* The Church and the Temper- 
ance Cause.” The paper was discussed 
by Rev. Griffith Griffiths, Rev. E. D. 
Howells, Rev. James Campbell and Loy- 
al L. Witt. 

On motion, Adin was chosen as the 
place for the next annual meeting with, 
this proviso, that the Provisional Com- 
mittee be instructed to substitute Cot- 
tonwood, on account of its more central 
location, if they receive an invitation from 
the church at that place at least three 
months before the date of meeting. 

The report of the Committee on Nom- 
inations was submitted by the Chairman 
as follows: For Historian, Rev. E. F. 
Dinsmore ; for Permanent Scribe, Rev. 
Griffith Griffiths ; for Preacher at next 
annual meeting, Rev. James Campbell; 
for Alternate, Rev. E. D. Howells ; for 
lrovisional Committee, Revs. E. D. 
Howells, E. F. Dinsmore, and W. C. 
Stewart ; for Permanent Committee on 
Home Missions, all the ministerial mem- 
bers of the Association. 

On motion of the Rev. Griffith Grif- 
fiths, the Moderator appointed a com- 
mittee of three to draft a suitable resolu- 
tion to set forth the attitude of the As- 
sociation toward the temperance question. 
The Committee, consisting of Rev. Grif- 
fifth Griffiths, E. D. Howells and Loyal 
L. Wirt, submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we review with much 
pleasure the progress of the temperance 
cause during the past ten years ; that we 
pledge our hearty support to all meas- 
ures and efforts calculated to bring about 
the probibition of the liquor traffic in 
the United States, and we hereby ap- 
peal to the constituents of this Associa- 
tion to vote as well as pray for the same 
glorious result.” 

Rev. Griffith Griffiths submitted the 
following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: | 

“Resolved, That, having been accus- 
tomed to look to our respected Superin- 
tendent, Rev. Dr. Warren, for counsel 
and advice in our work, and having sig- 
nified our need of and desire for his 
presence with us on this occasion by 
postponing our meetings one month, we 
deeply regret his inability, by reason of 
other pressing engagements, to be here.” 
THIRD DAY. 


19 A. M—The devotional exercises 


jolts wonderfully. 


were conducted by Rev. E. F. Dinsmore 


fith Griffiths, pastor ; L. C. Estes, Mrs. . 


and Mr. Howard Mudie, the choir ren- 
dering valuable assistance. The hour 
set apart for these exercises having ex- 
pired, Rev. E. D. Howells read a paper 
on ‘‘The Right Observance of the Sab- 
bath.” After a hymn by the choir, 
Loyal L. Wirt, a student from tke The- 
ological Seminary at Oakland, preached 
a sermon on “Christ Receiving Chil- 
dren.” 

The Lord’s Supper was then_observed, 
Revs. E. D. Howells and E. F. Dins- 
more serving. 

2:30 P..M.—After the opening prayer, 
the Moderator addressed a few interest- 
ing and instructive remarks to the chil- 
dren present. 

Loyal L.. Wirt, representative of the 
Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society, presented the claims of 
that Society, and reported his own work 
since his connection with it. 

The Moderator presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted: 

“Resolved, That, having heard the 
representative of the Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society, rela- 
tive to the work of said Society, we 
hereby express our hearty sympathy with 
him in his work, and desire him to ex- 
press to the Society our prayerful inter- 
est in its welfare and our conviction of 
its usefulness; and, 

‘Resolved, That we thank the Con- 
gregational Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing Society for appointing a representa- 
tive to labor in this district. 

Rev. Griffith Griffiths presented the 
name of Howard Mudie, formerly a 
member of the Broughton Congregation- 
al church of Manchester, England, un- 
der the pastoral care of Rev. J. McDou- 
gal, and now a member of the Congrega- 
tional church of Alturas, as a candidate 
for the Association’s approbation to 
preach the gospel, and desirous for its 
advice as to the best steps for him to 
take to qualify himself for the ministry. 


After a searching and lengthy exami- 
nation of the candidate as to his past 
history, his present standing, his early 
education, his religious experience, his 
views on Christian doctrine, and his mo- 
tives in seeking admission to the minis- 
try, the Association requested to be by 
itself, and, after careful and deliberate 
consideration, unanimously voted to ap- 
probate Mr. Mudie to preach the gospel 
of Jesus Christ; also, to advise him to 
apply for admission to the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary at the beginning of 
next term. 

The evening session opened with a 
fellowship meeting, conducted by Rev. 
Griffith Griffiths. ! 

The hour set apart for this part of the 
service having expired, Rev. E. F. Dins- 
more was called upon to occupy the pul- 
pit. 

After prayer and Scripture lesson, he 
preached a stirring sermon from Mark, 
sth chapter, in which he dwelt upon the 
analogy between the demoniac, “who 
had his dwelling among the tombs,” and 
the helpless victim of strong drink. At 
this service the choir rendered some very 
inspiring music, including two fine 
anthems. 

At the close of the service the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted : 

‘© Resolved, That we heartily thank the 
pastor, members and friends of the 
church of Alturas for the hospitalities 
and unremitting attention which have 
contributed so much to the pleasure 
which we have experienced during our 
sojourn in the town ; and 

** Resolved, That we cannot refrain 
from expressing our «dmiration for the 
high appreciation and loving esteem in 
which our Brother Griffiths is held by 
this community ; and 

“ Resolved, That our best thanks are 
hereby tendered to the organist and 
choir of this chéifch for their kind and 
much appreciated services on this the 
third day of our meeting ; and 
_ Resolved, That we hereby offer our 
hearty thanks to the Rev. E. F. Dins- 
more and Loyal L. Wirt for their efficient 
services as Moderator and Scribe.”’ 

Lo yYAL L. Wirt, Scribe. 


LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


Kyoto, Japan, June 2, 1888. 

Dear Friends: Ihave been having a 
run away from the routine of school, and 
will tell you a little about it. My first 
outing was across Lake Biwa to visit our 
two little churches at Nagahama and 
Hikone. An “ Enzesutkwai,” or lecture 
meeting, had been arranged for at the 
latter place on Saturday afternoon, and 
our ride on the little steamer was finished 
just in time for it. Of course, you know 
that this is the largest, most. famous, 
and, perhaps, most beautiful lake in 
Japan. It is nearly fifty miles long and 
varies from five to twenty miles in width, 
The day was perfect, with just enough 
wind to set the waves dancing in the 
sunshine. Mounts Hiei and Hira to 
the left, and the still higher Jbuki to the 
front of us, with the rich and varied 
green of field and forest, made a scene 
never to be forgotten. ‘ How does this 
compare with the Sea of Galilee?” was 
the question of a Japanese Christian who 
accompanied us—a question often sug- 
gested by the sight of this lake. This is, 
of course, nearly three times the size of 
that lake, whose shores were so often 
trodden by the blessed feet of the 
Saviour of men. 

The meeting was held in a theater, 
which was closely packed. The number 
is said to have been 850 or more, and 
from 2 to 5 P. M. they quietly listened 
to the addresses. Dr. Nakashima, the 
leading physician -of the place; Mr. 
Kishimoto, a graduate of our school and 
now a teacher in a government school in 
Hikone; Mr. Sharp, an Englishman 


who teaches in the same school (who 


spoke through an interpreter); Pastor 
Hori and myself, were the speakers. In 
Mr. Sharp’s presence and help we had 
an illustration of what Christian teachers 
in government schools can do to help 
missionary work, and you will under- 
stand how we rejoice in the promised suc- 
cess of the effort which the Y. M. C. A. 
of the United States is making to put 
Christian young men of thorough train- 
ing down in Japan so that they can fill 
some of the loud calls for English teach- 
ers in Japanese schools. 

We found that a strong interest had 
recently sprung up in the Hikone church 
in regard to a new church building. 
This came to a head on Sunday, when 
$280 of the $400 needed were contrib- 
uted. The amount was a great surprise 
to them, but was accepted with tears of 
joy as an answer to prayer. They hope 
to have a building at no distant day. It 
goes without saying that the missionary, 
on such trips, has a specially good op- 
portunity to dispose of any surplus be- 
nevolent funds which may be burdening 
him. 

It is the policy of our board not to 
aid in building churches for the Japan- 
ese, and the policy is a wise one. But I 
have often thought that if we had a small 
fund to lend to weak churches temporar- 
ily, it would be a great boom to them. 
The need of better church buildings is 
being felt more and more as the better 
classes become interested in Christianity. 

That afternoon we went on to Naga- 
hama, where another theater-nyeeting was 
held with 350 hearers. Four) years ago, 
at the organization of fhe 
ing was held in this same theater. To- 
night our first speaker was Mr. Ishibashi, 
evangelist in Tsumga; and I was not a 
little interested and encouraged to be 
told by him that at the former meeting 
he learned the A B C of Christianity. 

My second outing was to Osaka, to 
the Annual Meeting of our ‘‘Kumi-ai,” 
or Congregationalchurches. About fifty 
pastors and delegates were present, and 
I have never seen in Conference or pres- 
bytery a more earnest and orderly body. 
Reports were made from all parts of the 
field, showing marked religious interest 


‘almost everywhere. 


On Thursday the roth anniversary 
—how quickly the time flies !—of the 
Japanese Missionary Society was held in 
the hall erected by the gifts of the Y. M. 
C. Associations of the United States and 
Great Britain. It was these wise gifts 
that made it possible for 1,200 persons, 
mostly young men and women, to meet 
together to celebrate this joyful occasion 
—this occasion, which registered so great 
an advance in the Kingdom in Japan. 
Iam sure noone could have asked a 
more inspiring occasion or audience. 

Ten years ago, according to Mr. 
Neesima’s report, which now lies before 
|me, the contributions of the year were 
$71.69 ; the expenditures $69.90. The 
evangelists were nine of our students, 
who went out for a few weeks in their 
summer vacation. The churches then 
were nine in number, with a total mem- 
bership of not far from 250; with the 
missionary spirit then manifest the 
churches have increased to about 40, with 
a membership of 7,000.- During the past 
year the work of the society—not the 
work of the churches—has been carried 
on throughout the year in the impertant 
citiesof Kumamoto, Yalsushiro, Takasabe 
and smaller outlying places in Kiushu, 
in Kochi (now an independent, self-sup- 
porting church), Takamatsu and Mam- 
game in Shikoku; in Onomichi, Tottori , 
Nara, Otsu, Tsu, Tsusuga, Fuku', in Cen- 
tral Japan; andin ‘Tokyo, Fukushima 
Wakamatsu, Mizusawa, and other places 
in Eastern Japan. The Christians gath- 
ered by these evangelists now number 
638, 80 per cent. of whom were baptized 
the past year. The average number of 
hearers was 1,079 and of Sunday-school 
pupils 706. Part of the necessary funds 
were contributed by the Board, but aside 
from the gifts of the people in the several 
localities, who usually pay rent and other 
running expenses, the Japanese churches 
contributed over $950 for this work. 

I have been curious to note the 
subsequent history of those young men 
who first went out, and of the place to 
which they went. Two have gone to 
their reward; five are pastors, two of 
whom add the work of teaching in im- 
portant Christian schools, and another 
the editorship of one of the best weekly 
and monthly Christian journals ; another 
is a teacher in our school, and the last 
after several years in America, I know 
nothing of. 

In seven of the nine places these men 
visited, there are now self-supporting 
churches, and they claim at least seven 
other churches as their children. But 
my letter is already long and I close. 
Cordially yours, M. L. GorpDOoN. 


In conversation with a careful observer 
of men and affairs, who for some months 
has traveled extensively through the 
farming country of the Southern States, 
he said: ‘* It is a common thing to see 
the wives and daughters of farmers at 
work in the fields. I went to see a man 
who acted as my agent for selling farm- 
ing tools. The man was away from 
home, and his wife was in the field at 
work. She said the Negroes here won't 
work, and the women have to. The 
Negroes will come and beg bacon rinds 
and anything they can eat, and will live 
anyhow, but they won’t work.” 


E. C. Gilbert of Woodland called at 
our office yesterday. Heis on his way 
East and to the world’s conference of 
the Y. M. C. A., which meets at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, August rs5th-zoth. He 
is the only delegate from this Coast. We 
wish our good brother a very prosperous 
journey, and hope to give our readers 


his notes by the way. | 


Heme Missionary. 
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Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President, Mrs. J. K. Mclean, 520 Thirteenth street, 
Oakland. 2 

Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oakland. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 
street, San Francisco. 

New societies being formed, eR report themselves 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR. 


The July number of the Home Mis- 
sionary, is packed from cover to cover 
with reading and information, important 
to every member of our Congregational 
Churches in the United States. 

The report of Secretaries Barrows and 
Clark, sums up the story of the year 
thus: 

“Such is the story of the Sixty-second 
year. It isa record full of bright spots 
and most cheering auguries for the fut- 
ure. Yet over all is the shadow of one 
dark and forbidding cloud. Twice with- 
in a few months the Executive Commit- 
tee has felt compelled to issue to its 
agents in the field the decree “No more 
new work.” It was a military necessity, 
without warrant, either in the marching 
orders of the Great Commander or in 
the Charter of the Society. An Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society in these 
critical times of our nation’s history 
should not only stand with face toward 
the future, but its steps should be right 
on. 
“In one of the papers accompanying 
this report may be found a detailed esti- 
mate from our Superintendents of the 
amounts that are immediately and imper- 
atively needed for new work. Their ag- 
gregate is more than $100,000. In an- 
other paper will be found an appeal to 
Christian laymen and ministers for an 
advance and united effort toward the so- 
lution of the home missionary problem. 
In the spirit of both these papers, the 
Executive Committee has voted to add 
to its regular assignment of funds the 
sum of $50,000 as a provisional appor- 
tionment for new work. This is but one- 
half the amount needed. They call it 
‘provisional’ because it isa pledge made 
with a proviso—the proviso being that 
the churches shall raise the money. This 
means an addition during the present 
year of $50,000 to the receipts of the So- 
ciety. Will the churches respond? Oth- 
er missionary boards are meeting the 
exigency of these times by increased ef- 
fortsand appropriations. But they can 
not do our work. Congregationalism 
has its own call and mission. Swrely, if 
is not for that polity on which the covil 
institutions of the thirteen States were 
originally fashioned, to draw back 
from its full share in shaping the new 
civilization of the West. Within two 
years our own churches, by the effort of 
comparatively few, added $70,000 in 
one month to their home missionary 
gifts. What might they not accomplish 
by a general and united effort, an effort 
inspired by the needs and perils of the 


country, for souls, and for God 


CHURCH DEDICATION. 


On Sabbath, June 17th, it was our 
privilege. to enjoy the hospitality of the 
kind people of Lower Willow, and 
although almost a stranger among them, 
the loving greeting and warm hand- 
clasps we received from these Christian 
brethren and sisters seemed almost a 
foretaste of the sweet by-and-by. There 
is only one church at that place, and on 
this quarterly meeting occasion they 
dedicated their new house of worship to 
the service of the living God. 

It seems to us the people have 
room for a little creditable pride on this 
Occasion, as this is the first building 
erected for the worship of God in Mal- 
heur county, and it is not out of their 
abundance they have built it, for we 
know many have given until they felt 
it. 

After the dedicatory sermon, by Elder 
Wakefield, the ordinance of baptism was 
administered to Sister Denison, the sweet 
girl-wife of the minister in charge; and 
as she stood up with a brother whose 
hair was turning gray, to take the vows 
of the church upon them, we felt how 
appropriate was this double dedication. 
Over $100 was subscribed and 
collected to pay off a small debt on the 
church, after which the holy sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was administered, 
and the services closed. The people of 
Lower Willow Creek seem determined 
to build up tasteful homes, and the beauti- 
ful groves of Lombardy poplars and young 
orchards that dot the valley wherever 
there are houses, where once was nothing 
but sage-brush, seem a promise of what 
may be the result of cultivation all over 
Malheur county. 

We were told they have subscribed 
nearly $1000 towards machinery for 
digging artesian wells, and if the enter- 
prise prove successful it may be the 
dawning of a brighter day for this county, 
for water is all it needs to make its vast 
fields of sage-brush stand dressed in liv- 
ing green and its desert places bloom 
and blossom as the rose. | 

We hope the enterprise of the people 
of Lower Willow will have a tendency 
to raise the ambition of those in other 
neighborhoods to go and do likewise. 


Maria Logey.. 
Malheur County, Oregon. 


The vacation nuisance 4s now at ts 
full height hereabouts. © It will take some 


months for churches ‘and Sunday-¢chools 


.to get back to fairly working condition. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


There was no meeting of the Club last 
Monday, as the Bay Association met that 
day. The usual meeting of the Club will 
be held in the parlor of the Y. M. C. A,, 
232 Sutter street, on Monday next, at 
1:30 P. M. Rev. M. S. Croswell will 
give the address on ‘‘Outlook for Con- 
gregationalism in the Southwest.” 

Most of the city pastors were away 
last Sabbath, but the churches were all 
open, and generally well supplied by 
other ministers. 

Rev. C. T. Weitzel of Santa Barbara 
preached in the First church in this city 
last Sabbath, morning and evening. His 
sermons were very well enjoyed by good 
audiences. 

Rev. J. A. Cruzan has returned from 
his short vacation in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, and preached in his 
own pulpit all day. 

Mr. Robert Moore, a theological stu- 
dent, supplied Olivet church in the 
morning. 

Rev. Dr. John C. Holbrook preached 
at Ocean View; text, Isa. v: 4, ‘‘ What 
more could have been done to my vine- 
yard,” etc. 

Rey. A. L. Rankin preached at Peta- 
luma to good audiences. 

Rev. J. F. Bacon supplied the First 
church, Oakland. 

Rev. M. S. Croswell preached at 
Golden Gate church in the absence of 
Pastor Cooke. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve preached in the 
Second United Presbyterian church in 
this city. 

The church in Riverside received six- 
‘teen members the first Sabbath in July. 
Eight were received by letter and eight 
by confession of faith. Since the first of 
January, the church has added forty-two 
to its membership, about half coming on 
confession of faith. The prayer-meet- 
ings are unusually well sustained for this 
season of the year, and the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society is increasing in numbers 
and interest. 

One writing from Pasadena says: 
“‘What do you think? There isn’t a 
policeman in this city, and you ought to 
see the jail they have—a little bit of a 
thing about the size of Mr. Y——’s wood- 
shed. As there are no saloons here, 
there is no need of a jail or a policeman. 
The jail is next to the postoffice, and 
whenever I have been by, I never have 
heard or seen any one there. It is per- 
fectly astonishing how quiet and pure a 
city is without saloons in it.” 


“There were received to Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, Pomona, July rst, 
on confession, 4; by letter, 15; total 19. 
The church was organized with thirty- 
one members in June 1887, andon the 
first anniversary of its first communion 
has a membership of one hundred and 
two. 

SuNOL,—On Sunday, July 1st, the Na- 
tion’s natal day was remembered here, 
and an appropriate sermon, full of good 
thoughts and wholesome instruction, was 
preached by the pastor, Rev. E. D. Haven. 
The church was handsomely deccrated 
with flags, flowers and ferns. The con- 
gregation was large and appreciative. 


Eight persons, all adults, and two by 
profession, united with the chuich at 
Tulare, Sabbath, July rst. Many of the 
people are away for the summer, and yet 
the church is well filled morning and 
evening. The pastor goes away this 
week on his vaeation, to be gone a month 
or more. 

Superintendent Warren addressed a 
large and interested audience last 
Sunday evening in Sonoma, on the work 
of the A. H. M. S., and was tollowed by 
the pastor. The matter of self-support 
is under consideration. 


A most interesting service connected 
with the opening of our beautiful house 
of worship in Los Guilicos was held last 
Sabbath. The services were conducted 
by Supt. Warren and Rev. A. Drahms. 
Full account will appear next week. 


Rev. E. H. Byrons, of Elizabeth, N.J., 
who was sent out by the Congregational 
Society to take charge of our new church, 
arrived in town Friday, and preached 
his initial sermon Sunday morning to a 
small but very appreciative congregation. 
The reverend gentleman took his text 


_ from Gen. xlii: 21, and delivered a very 


acceptable sermon. In the evening his 
discourse was listened to by probably the 
largest congregation that ever gathered 
for asimilar occasion in Cottonwood, 
and all were well pleased with the ser- 
mon delivered, which was both spirited 
and spiritual. Regular services will here- 
after be held in the morning and evening 
of each Sunday. Mr. Byron is accom- 
panied by his wife, who will be a de- 
sirable acquisition to the society of Cot- 
tonwood.— Cottonwood Register. 


Rev. Henry Staats has supplied the 
pulpit of the First church, Los Angeles, 
recently, for two Sabbaths. Rev. Clay- 
ton Wells is to supply it for the rest of 
July and August. 

The July communion brought addi- 
tions to the East Los Angeles church, 
Park church, the Third Congregational, 
Vernon, Pico Heights, Compton and 
Pomona. 

Sunday-school Superintendent Case 
organized a Sunday-school, July rst, at 
Rodondo Beach, and on July 8th assist- 
ed in completing the organization of an- 
other at South Cucamonga, where a Con- 
gregational church is likely to crystallize 
before long. | | 

The Ladies’ Society of the Pico 
Heights church replenished their treas- 


ury by “serving tables” on the Fourth of 
July. 

Rev. A. H. Burnell, a returned mis- 
sionary, is giving illustrated lectures on 
India and his work to several of the 
churches. They are said to be both en- 
tertaining and instructive. 


The Seattle (W. T.) ¥Y. M. C, A. has 
beaten the record of any in the United 
States, in the shape of their young men 
buying a lot. The business men of the 
city said if the young men would buy a 
suitable lot they would erect a building. 
The conditions were accepted, and the 
young men, within the short time of 
forty-eight hours, subscribed the sum of 
nearly $13,000. The lot cost $12,000 ; 
$8,300 was raised at a dinner given to 
the young men of the city ; $500 was the 
largest amount given. Plans are being 
prepared for a $40,000 building. 

Rev. A. B. Brown of Cincinnati, O., 
occupied the pulpit of the Congregational 
church, Salem, Or., July 8th—a very 
acceptable morning sermon, from one of 
Isaiah’s refreshing promises. May the 


Lord fulfill the prediction among his. 


people in Salem ! 

Rev. Dr. Bothwell preached in the 
Second church in Oakland. In the 
evening his subject was ‘The Great Foe 
of the Church—the Liquor Power.” In 
the afternoon he addressed the audience 
in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, on “The Evi- 
dences of Christianity.” 

Rev. C. R. Hager, our missionary 
from China, left last week for the East, 
stopping over Sunday in Salt Lake City. 


The church at Monrovia (Rev. D. 
H. Colcord, pastor,) is raising money 
for a church lot, and having plans drawn 
for a building. Since the recognition of 
the church last December, the member- 
ship has increased from twenty to thirty- 
one, with several more to join at the 


next communion. The Sunday-school . 
| there is considerable work to be done on 


has doubled since November, and has 
had two interesting concerts — Easter 
and Children’s Day. The Children’s 
Day exercises occupied both morning 
and evening. In the morning the pas- 
tor preached on the lesson of the lilies, 
and baptized four children. 


The San Jose W.C. T. U. at their 
last meeting voted to establish a Woman’s 
Exchange at San Jose, and that the sum 
of one hundred dollars a month should 
be given it for three months if needed. 
Mrs. Bennett, the President of the W. 
C. T. U., stated the object of the Wom- 
an’s Exchange to be “the assisting of 
women by aiding them in obtaining 
work, and in selling the products of their 
labor.” An Executive Committee and 
Board of Managers were appointed to 
manage the affairs of the Exchange, 
which will, in time, doubtless, become a 
public benefit. 


An esteemed friend writes : ‘‘I visited 
the Stanford University grounds with 
the intention of buying a It for a home 
at some future time, but when I saw a 
winery building and the vineyard, and 
learned that a considerable part of the 
income would be from wine, I hesitated, 
and do still hesitate. What is thought 
of the University by religious men? If 
religious men keep away from it, will 
not the devil andwine-bibbers have it all 
their own way? Saloons are not to be 
allowed on the grounds or at University 
Park.” 


AUBURN.—The communion services 
last Sunday were impressive and _ spirit- 
ually strengthening. The pastor preach- 
ed a helpful discourse on “The Sanctu- 
ary Our Spiritual Home,” which was 
timely and appropriate, as there were 
nine new members added to the church. 
Three of them were received on profes- 
sion of faith, and the remaining five by 
letter. Among the number were three 
heads of families, with their wives ; all 
adults. This last addition to the church 
makes the total number of seventeen ac- 
cessions to the membership during 
Brother Cook’s ministry of five months, 
and fifteen of the seventeen are workers 
in the church. Inthe evening was a 
concert service, given by the choir. The 
pastor toek as his text, ‘‘Be ye reconciled 
to God” (II Cor. v: 20). The attend- 
ance was full at both services. 


Our dear friend, Dr. Jeremiah Por- 
ter, writes from Beloit, Wis., June 23, 
1888: “We seven Porters, who left Oak- 
land June ist., after two weeks in Chi- 
cago, have just enjoyed the commence- 
ment of this college. Its exercises were 
of great interest, especially to me and my 
children and grandchildren Ex-Presi- 
dent Chapin does not yet leave his home 
since his shock of three weeks ago, but 
is gradually improving, and enjoy the 
return of his daughter and family from 
China, as also the success of the college 
under the wise care of his successor, Dr. 
Eaton. As my three sons are alumni of 
Beloit, and as Professor Wm. Porter mar- 
ried the sister of President Chapin in the 
earliest years of the college, and has 
continued his office ever since; and as 
my son was married tothe President’s 
daughter nine years ago, and is now 
here on his vacation from his China Mis- 


sion, with his three sons and only grand- 


children of the Ex-President, it is a great 
blessing that I am privileged to rest with 
these dear ones for a time.” 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The wife of Rev. Al- 
bert Williams died July 2d, aged 71 
years. Mr. Williams left last Monday, 
with the remains, for their early home in 
New Jersey, where they will be buried. 
Mrs. Williams was a good wife and an 
earnest Christian. Forthese many years 
she has gone with her husband not only 
to the church, but the Y. M. C. A., the 
jail, and other places, where they have 
together ministered in the name of the 
Master. Our brother has our heartfelt 


before last. 


sympathy. It is doubtful if he returns to 
this city. Thirty additions at last com- 
munion to the San Jose church, ten to:the 
Centerville, seven to the Alvarado, and six 
to the Red Bluff church. Rev. H. 
C. Minton of San Jose has been granted 


leave of a year’s absence, which he will 


spend abroad. 

Baptist.—Rev. J. R. Baldwin, form- 
erly of Santa Barbara, has gone to Kan- 
sas. Rev. J. H. Berry has been call- 
ed to the pastorate of the Vallejo church. 


DiscipLEs.—Rev, J. W. Ingram of 
San Jose received the past week a tele- 
gram offering him the pastorate of the 
Christian church in Norfolk, Va.; but he 
had already accepted a call to the church 
in Nashville, Tenn. 

MetuHopist.—Rev. Dr. Butler, Super- 
intendent of Missions in Mexico, preach- 
ed in Howard-street church Sunday 
Rev. Dr. Bentley of this 
State delivered the alumni oration at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Rev. M. C. Harris has gone to the 
Hawaiian Islands for a short time to 
look after the Japanese work there. 

MetHopist SoutH. — The Selma 
church rejoices in a new edifice. The 
parsonage at Red Bluff has been duly 
dedicated. 

UNITARIAN.—Rev. N. A. Haskell has 
received and accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the Unitarian church in San 
Jose. 


RAYMOND CHURCH. 


Dear Paciric: It may be that some 
of our friends would like to hear.from us 
again. So far we have moved onward, 
and we hope to continue to do so with 
God’s help. Last week we had some 
work done on our church again; and 
now the carpenter work is finished on 
the inside——all we expect to have done, 
except a little work on the seats; but 


the outside yet, though we may not do 
that till in the fall ; but we will do it then 
if we get the money to doit with, and 
$40 or $50 will do it all. We had one 
coat of paint put on last week, and have 
materials enough to put on another coat 
whenever we can get to it. 

The Davenport Sunday-school, New 
Haven, Conn., came to our help towards 
finishing the house by the gift of $51, 
which has been spent, and we have 
obtained some money here by sociables 
and a picnic for other purposes, so that 
we are now beginning to have things as 
other churches. Our ladies have bought 
and paid for a good outfit of dishes, etc., 
for sociables ; and we had ice-cream and 
ciate at our Fourth-of-July picnic, 
and made enough to puta new carpet 
on the platform and steps, and matting 
in the aisles, which will make a great 
improvement on having the bare floor to 
walk on. Still we are out of debt, 
except for what work my brother and I 
have done. If part of that is paid, we 
will receive it; if nct, we will give it. 
The work will go on little by little till it 
is complete. 

We have had some very useful and 
much-needed articles given us during 
the last three months. I went to Tulare 
in April to our District Association, and, 
seeing two organs in the church, and one 
looking as though it had not been used 
much for some time, [ inquired what 
was the trouble with it. I was told that 
it was not powerful enough for their 
church, and so they got a new one. [ 
knew it would be powerful enough for 
us, and asked on what condition it could 
be obtained. At first they proposed to 
sell it for a nominal price, but, after 
talking the matter over, they thought that 
would spoil the pleasure of giving, so 
they gave it to meas it stood. I gota 
box and put it in at once, and had it 
shipped home without delay, and I got 
it into the church so quietly that only 
two or three knew it. When Sunday 
came the organ was in its place, the peo- 
ple looked at it and then at one another; 
and Mrs. Frickstadt and those of my 
own family were the most surprised. 
If Dr. Warren said I was the most sur- 
prised man at the Association, he ought 
to have been at our church the next Sun- 
day and seen the surprised ones there. 

The other day we received a two-hun- 
dred-pound box, and, in opening it, we 
found a good lot of hymn books, and 
nearly 150 second-hand Sunday-school 
books from Plymouth-avenue church, 
Oakland. We have now a library of 
about 250 books to start with. And last 
Saturday came another box by express, 
which proved to he one of the most in- 
teresting we have had. Some time ago 
we asked if some one would not get us 
a cup for our communion table—no 
matter how cheap it was, only some kind 
of metal. The box we received Satur- 
day contained a beautiful set of six pieces, 
marked “ Raymond Congregational 
Church, from Golden Gate Congrega- 
tional Church.” All who know any- 
thing about the church that gave it, know 
that it must have costa great deal of 
labor and self-sacrifice to get the money 
with which to pay for so costly a present, 
and we appreciate it the more when we 
know it cost so much. 


We are now beginning to feel that we |: 


are outwardly so equipped that we can 
take our place in the sisterhood. of 
churches; and may God so equip us with- 
in with his Spirit that we may glorify his 
name in this place by letting the light 
shine; and we think we see some changes 
for the better. T. T. FRICKSTADT, 
Raymond, July 5, 1888. 


Among the 5,000 immigrants who ar- 
rived at Castle Garden, June 3d, were 
five fine-looking Hindus from Calcutta, 
who intend to open Oriental bazars at 
the various summer resorts on the Jersey 
coast. 


THINGS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
The work in Southern California 


moves on apace. ‘Through the efficient. 


energies of Superintendent Ford and 
Superintendent Case of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School Society, new work 
is being opened faster than the funds 
can be secured to carry it forward. The 
American Home Missionary Society are 
able to grant, this year, only half what is 
asked and imperatively needed for new 
work. | 

The two new fields, inaugurated so. 
prosperously and hopefully in this city, 
whose foundations your correspondent 
has been permitted to lay, occupy strateg- 
ic points, and one of them is ripe fora 
vigorous church organization. High- 
land Park, between this city and Los 
Angeles, is calling for work. Rev. E. R. 
Brainard, besides his own church, has 
on his hands a rew and vigorous enter- 
prise in the suburbs of the “ City of the 
Angels.” East San Gabriel, where a 
man offers the use of a hall, needs a 
worker ; and a missionary must at once 
supply two important fields in the vicin- 
ity of San Bernardino. 

Last week Plymouth church, in Los 
Angeles, was added to the ranks of the 
Congregational hosts by action of coun- 
cil. This church is under the pastoral 
care of Rev. A. J. Wells, formerly of 
the First church, Los Angeles. It starts 
on its career with sixty members, many 
of them Mr. Wells’ former parishioners, 
and is self-supporting, as are also the 
new churches at Long Beach and East 
Los Angeles. , 

By the way, the Association of South- 
ern California made themselves a high 
and enviable reputation by the clinching 
force of that Prohibition resolution pass- 
ed at the grand meeting in Riverside. 
Brother Williams, the genial Moderator, 
well says, in his graphic letter in your 
columns, that the tide rose higher than 
he ever saw it in any Association. The 
question was most fully and fraternally 
discussed, and recommitted. When 
again reported, it needed no discussion, 
but was passed enthusiastically, urging 
our church members by influence and 
vote to work for positive Prohibition ; 
and the Association knew what they were 
doing, 

We do not put shackles upon any 
man. An edict in the Catholic Church 
means authority. Not so in our Protes- 
tant way. Any action of Congregation- 
alism goes just so far as there is reason 
init. And “there’s the rub.” Every 
Christian led by the Spirit of God and 
with a quickened conscience knows 
there is but one right side to this saloon 
question. Moreover, he need not be at 
a loss as to which that right side is, and 
with whom to take his stand ; unless he 
refuses to take any stand on Prohibi- 
tion, but prefers to “sit down on it.” 
And even then he “sits in the seat of 
the scornful.” Nor need he be blind to 
the inconsistency of being led by and 
voting for the rum-ridden parties whose 
accredited representatives carry from our 
own fair State several hundred cases of 
wine to their National Conventions; one 
of them at least, in the metropolis. of the 
interior on the shores of that fair inland 
sea, according to their own papers, keep- 
ing open doors all day long on the holy 
Sabbath, with ‘lavish hospitality,” re- 
ceiving the people —‘‘one continuous 
stream of people passing through the 
apartment, stopping long enough at the 
improvised counter to quaff a glass of 
California wine. The hospitality was 
not confined to the delegate fraternity. 
Everybody was welcome. The maimed, 
the halt, the blind, who from all outward 
appearance had no more influence or 
interest in the Convention than the man 
in the moon, were greeted as heartily as 
the Congressman or Senator. Pretty 
near a carload of wine had disappeared 
before a halt was called, and the jolly 
Californians (delegates) vowed that it 


had been a day after their own hearts.” 


And thus they “took a rest” on the 
Sabbath “as a preparation for the anxi- 
ety and toil which was before them the 
next few days.” This is from one of their 
own leading journals. On the contrary, 
witness another National Convention 
preceding its sessions with a prayer-meet- 
ing ; with nota smell of tobacco on 
their garments, nor the fumes of alcohol- 
ic liquors tainting the air where beamed 
benignant faces, and beat fervent and 
hopeful hearts that prayed and wrought 
“for God and home and native land.” 
“ He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 

Pasadena. L. F. Bickrorp, 


ORDINATION SERVICES. 


Pursuant to letters missive, an Ec- 
clesiastical Council assembled at Alturas, 
Modoc county, California, on June 30, 
1888, at 10:30 o’clock A. M., on request 
of the Congregational Church and 
Society, in Little Shasta, Siskiyou county, 
Cal., for the purpose of examining Rev. 
E. F. Dinsmore, whom they have invited 
to become their pastor; and, if judged 
expedient, of ordaining him as such, 
The Council was composed of minister- 
ial and lay delegates of the following 
churches : 

Rev. Griffith Griffiths, Alturas; Rev. 
E. D. Howells, Adin; Rev. James 
Campbell, Fall City ; L. L. Wirt, Cot- 
tonwood Church ; L. C. Estes, Alturas 
Church ; Mary Estes, Alturas Church ; 
Mrs, T. L. Gault, Alturas; Mrs. E. R. 
Bennett, Adin; Mrs. R. S. Howells, 
Adin. ‘ 

Organization was effected by the choice 
of Rev. Griffith Griffiths, Moderator ; 
Rev. James Campbell, Scribe. 

The papers covering the proceedings 
between the parties thus far were read 
and found to be regular and satisfactory, 
The candidate presented ample  testi- 


monials of Congregational church stand- 
ing, and of suitable training for the work 
on which he proposes to enter, and on 
examination was found to give good 
evidence of personal godliness, of intel- 
lectual and scholarly abilities and of 
soundness in the faith once delivered to 
the saints, as our Congregational churches 
are accustomed to count soundness. 

The Council, being by themselves, 
voted to approve of the choice of the 
church and to co-operate with it in the 
settlement of E. F. Dinsmore as its pas- 
tor by extending to it and to him the 
fellowship of the churches in that 
relation. | 

The. Rev. Griffith Griffiths was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for the 
ordination at 7:30 P. M. 

The Council adjourned to that hour. 

That hour having arrived the ordi- 
nation services were held in this order : 

Short statement by the Moderator. 

Result of morning session read by the 
Scribe and approved. 

Invocation and Scripture lesson by 
E. D. Howells. Hymn. | 

Ordination Sermon by Rev. James 
Campbell. 

Ordination prayer by Loyal L. Wirt. 
Hymn. 

Charge to the pastor by Rev. Griffith 
Griffiths. 

Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. 
E. D. Howells. Hymn. 

Concluding prayer by Rev. E. D. 
Howells. 

Benediction by Rev. Griffith Griffiths. 

JAMES CAMPBELL, Scribe. 


CHILDREN’S DAY AT THE FRONT. 


Owing to storms which amazed even 
“the oldest resident,” our observance of 
Children’s Day was postponed until 
June 24th, We used the service 
entitled ‘The Child in the Temple,” 
which the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society kindly furnished 
us, and found it well suited to our use. 
Although our young people are but little 
accustomed to appearing in such exer- 
cises, they acquitted themselves credita- 
bly. The collection amounted to nine 
dollars, being the exact amount which 
we raised for the Morning Star just five 
weeks ago. This is a good time to in- 
form the benevolent people who read 
THE Paciric that, by means of the help 
rendered by the Congregational Sunday- 


‘School and Publishing Society, seven 


Sunday-schools have been organized in 
Siskiyou county. Thereadiness with which 
this Society has responded to my appeals 
for assistance in furnishing needy schools 
with supplies has been one of my most 
encouraging experiences ; I have not at 
any time applied in vain, the responses 
always being most generous. | 
It may not be out of place for me to 
refer to the statement in the June num- 
ber of the Pilgrim Teacher that I had 
been appointed to serve as Sunday- 
school missionary for Northern Califor- 
nia. The appointment was tendered 
me, and it was my plan to accept work 
sO in harmony with my desires, and 
affording such glorious opportunities for 
service ; but I felt obliged to decline on 
account of the pressing needs of the 
work at this little out-post. However, 
the progress of the Sunday school work 
in Northern California has not been re- 
tarded, for the Society commissioned 
Loyal L. Wirt of the Seminary to labor 
in this part of the State, and he is ener- 
getically and efficiently pushing the cause. 
Mt. Shasta, Cal. E. F. DINSMORE. 


iin 


A syndicate of Paris brokers circulat- 
ed false reports of the death of De Les- 
seps, for the purpose of depreciating 
Panama Canal stock. The police are 
investigating the matter. 


\ 
At 


AvResources $ 4,356,175.94. 

and solicit accounts of Individuals, 

Firms and Cer-porations. 

H.. McDONALD, Pres’t, 


San Francisco, Cal, Jan. ist, 1888. 


Where to Buy 


PIANOS. 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
‘ doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCE 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

MASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. 

IVERS & POND, Over 100 in constant use ip 
the New England Conservatory of Music. | 

A. B. OHASE, Musician’s Favorite. | 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

THE NEW ENGLAND, The B:st low priced 
instrument and other standard makes 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 7 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 

with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


OF” Agents for leading | Church Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Sabbath Schools intending to purchase new 
libraries will find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. We carry « large stock 
of all the standard and latest books suitable 
for the Sabbath-school. Send for catalogues. 
Correspondence solicited. ; 


BRIER & DOBBINS, | 
42 GEARY ST., 


San Francisco, 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easv 
to take. Mild and reliable 
in its effects. W. M. Searby. 


San Francisco. 


Coast residents as the BIBLE 


represented on the coast. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most: Pacific 


HOUSE. Here has been for 


many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Calj~ 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 


Arrangements have been made for a removal to 


735 Market Street, 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
orders and general management of the business. 

Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con= 
tinuance of favors in our new location, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


Depositary. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


220 to 2236 Bush St. 


Bttvz2s NOW AND THE TIME OF REMOVAL TO 
to our new rtore, STARR KING BUILDING, Geary Street, 
we will make special inducements to purchasers of all grades 


FURNITURE, 


BEDDING and 


aure and see our gcods and prices. gy 


Each Piano on our list is selected for ia 


Drugzist, 859 Market Street. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Jury 11, 1888, 


Children’s Corner. 


LADY GOLDEN-ROD. 


**O pretty Lady Golden-Rod, 

I’m glad you’ve come to town! 

I saw cr standing by the gate, 

your yellow gown. 

No one was with me, and I thought 
You might be lonely, tvo; 

And so I took my card-case 
And came to visit you. 


** You’re fond of company, I know; 

You smile so at the sun, 

And, when the winds go romping — 
You bow to every one. 

How you should ever know them all, 
I’m sure I cannot tell; 

But, when I come again, I hope 
You'll know me just as well. 


**T love you, Liady Golden-Rod; 

You are so-bright and fine; 

You mever have a rumpled frock, 
Or tangled hair like mine. 

I think your mamma comes at night, 
When we are all away, 

And dresses you in green and gold, 
Fresh for another day. 


‘* How tall you are, dear Golden-Rod! 

You’re taller ’mdst than I; 

I cannot grow so very fast, 
Although I try and try. 

Oh, here’s mamma, dear Golden- Rod! 
I'll ask her please to stop; 

And she shall say which one of us 
Comes highest at the top.” 


The lovely Lady Golden- Rod! 
She surely understood; 
For, when wee Margie turned around, 
She bent down all she could, 
Until the fluffy yellow heads 
Upon a level came, 
And Margie’s mother, smiling, said, 
‘* Your heights are just the same.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


DOROTHY ANN’S SERMON. 


There was great rejoicing among the 
little ones at the farm when it was under- 
stood that Cousin Hetty, who lived in 
the city, was coming to make a long 
visit. She was not very strong, so mam- 
ma said, and they must all be careful to 
be very kind and polite, and to see that 
she always had the best of everything. 

The little lassie came, and they were 
delighted with everything about her, 
from her pretty, fair curls and white face, 
so different from their own sun-browned 
ones, to her dainty dresses and French 
boots. There could be no doubt that 
her manners were quite equal to her ap- 
peararice, so Jessie and Tom and Polly 
resolved to be upon their very best be- 
havior all the time. 

** Will you come out into the garden?” 
said Jessie. ‘* There are lots of currants 
and a few raspberries ripe. There will 
be plenty of raspberries next week, 
though.” 

Such a garden as that! None of your 
little seven-by-nine scraps, but a full acre 
of everything which could be found in a 
liberal, old-fashioned, country garden. 

A broad walk through the middle of 
it was bordered by beds or bright-colored 
flowers, with rows of hollyhocks and sun- 
flowers at the end. Honeysuckles and 
morning-glories climbed over the fences, 
and ina shady corner grew such pan- 
sies as the children believed only mam- 


‘ma knew how to raise. 


Miss Hetty tried the fruit, and said, 
**T don’t like currants; they’re sour. I 
like only raspberries.” 

. It had been supposed that each one 
would eat a great many currants anda 
very few raspberries. But, on hearing 
this, the others offered her all the rasp- 
berries they could find, and were rather 
surprised to see that she took them with- 
out seeming to think whether they liked 
them, too. She kept calling for more, 
and, when Tom scratched his face, and 
Polly tore her sleeve pushing through the 
bushes in search of them, very quietly 
ate all they had without so muchas a 
thank you. Then she declared the ber- 
ries were not half ripe and not fit to eat. 


‘Mamma don’t wish us to pick the 
pansies unless she is with us,” ventured 
Jessie, us Hetty began gathering them 
freely ; ‘‘ because she has some choice 
ones she wants to keep for seed.” 

“TI like choice pansies, too,” said 
Hetty, with a scowl on her pretty face. 

They went to the swing, where Hetty 
the others wanted 
to take a turn. Then to the cro- 
quet-ground, where things went on 
smoothly so long as Hetty was 
on the winning side; but if the play 
went against her, she grew sober, then 
sulky, and, finally, threw down her mal- 
let and refused to finish the game. 

Long before tea-time, Jessie and Tom 
and Polly began to wonder if it was so 
very delightful a thing after all to have a 


cousin from the city to visit them; and |. 


_before the first week was gone, everybody 
“on the place had fully decided that it was 
not. 

Hetty could be very sweet and pleas- 
ant while things were exactly to her lik- 
ing, but unless she could have her own 
way in everything, her frowns and com- 
plaints were ready at a moment’s notice. 
She had- never been taught to take any 
thought for others, and her little cousins’ 
found it very hard to» endure-all’ her 
whims and ill-humors, They were very 
dutifully anxious to heed all ‘mamma’s 
reminders that it was their place to give 
up to their guest, but she herself could 
not help seeing that Hetty made sore de- 
mands upon their patience. 

One day there was a picnic, to which 
all the children looked forward for days, 
and for which great preparations were 
made. When all were ready to go, it 
was discovered that Hetty was wearing a 
pair of thin slippers. 

“Oh, my dear,” said mamma, “you 
must put on your thick shoes. There 
will be rough ground and, perhaps, 
damp places to go over to-day.” 

Hetty had made up her mind to wear 
those slippers, and was not inclined to 
change it, or them, but was still quite 


= 


determined to go to the picnic. So she 
said, ‘*‘ Then I believe I won’t go.” 

The other children were as woefully 
dismayed as she had expected them to 
be.”’ 

“‘Oh, Hetty !” exdlaimed Jessie, ‘* you 
must not stay at home. It’s lovely out 
there—wild flowers and vine swings ”— 

‘‘ And a creek where we fish and wade 
and sail boats,’”’ said Tom. 

‘And such good things in the basket,” 
whispered Polly. 


“Hurry, dear,” said her aunt, coax- 


ingly. ‘ Weare all waiting, you see.” 

Don’t wait,” said Hetty ; I’d rather 
stay at home.” 

She went to her room, much enjoying 
the commotion she was making. From 
the back of it she could look out of the 
window and see what was going on. 
The children got into the big spring 
wagon and sat looking up at her win- 
dows. Then her aunt came out and 
called cheerily up to her, ‘‘Come, Hetty, 
we’ve got a good seat for you.” 

*‘ And I’m to have the whip, and I'll 
let you have it half the time,” shouted 
Tom. 

Hetty came to the window and said, 
‘Thank you, Aunt Emily, but I’d rath- 
er not go;” and then watched again 
from the back of the room, wondering 
what they would do next in the way of 
urging her. 

Aunt Emily got in, and to Hetty’s 
great astonishment the wagon was driven 
away. What could it mean? They 
surely would never, never think of such 
a thing as going without her. They 
must be going to turn back tor her—per- 
haps they were doing an errand first. 
But there was a little misgiving at her 
heart, as she slowly walked down to the 
kitchen and asked Dorothy Ann, the 
maid, ‘Where are they all gone?” 

“Why, to the picnic, of course! 
Seems to me I’d gone, too, if I’d been 
you.” 

“Gone without me?” Hetty stood in 
blank amazement for a few moments, 
then flung herself down on the floor and 
screamed. | 

At the first howl, Dorothy Ann quietly 
took a chair, folded her arms, and sat 
looking at Hetty as if she were some very 
interesting natural curiosity. And Hetty 
screamed louder, and kicked until her 
bronze slippers were as badly off as if 
they had gone through half-a-dozen pic- 
nics. And the louder she screamed and 
the harder she kicked, the straighter 
Dorothy Ann looked at her. 


It was very perplexing for Hetty. She 
had never kicked andscreamed before 
without everybody being frightened for 
fear she would injure herself, and coax- 
ing and petting her, and offering her 
everything she wanted, including her 
own way, if she would only stop. But 
here was Dorothy Ann looking as if she 
would not mind if it lasted all day, and 
not a soul anywhere near to do any coax- 
ing. Hetty did not know what to do 
next. 

At last, when her throat ached and 
her face was red and her whole self bad- 
ly tumbled, she sat upon the floor and 
looked at Dorothy Ann. And then 
Dorothy Ann spoke. 


“You're a nice child now, ain’t you ?” 

It was not spoken sneeringly, nor in 
anger. Dorothy Ann was a pleasant- 
faced, hard-working woman, older than 
Aunt Emily, and her words always had 
weight in the family. After a pause she 
went on in a slow earnest way: ‘You're 
a nice child, I say! Don’t you think 
it’s nice to be a-makin’ yourself a trouble 
and a torment with your cross, crabbed, 
cantankerous ways? Don’t you think 
it’s nice tocome where folks is all glad 
to see you, and their hearts just warm 
and a runnin’ over with kind feelin’s 
to you, and little ones that’s always a 
givin’ up to you, and you just for all the 
world like a buzzin’ wasp or a stingin’ 
nettle or a prickly chestnut-burr that 
everybody is glad to get away from or 
drop out of their hands? Don’t you 
think it’s nice to keep them children all 
rasped up with your tantrums, and to 
keep your aunt in a fret all the time be- 
tween her wish to do everthing that’s 
kind by you, tellin her children to do the 
same likewise, and you a goin’ on like 
all possessed ?” 

Hetty stared up at Dorothy Ann, be- 
wildered at words the like of which she 
had never heard before, and slowly 
through her mind came the idea that 
the next thing for her to do was to feel 
very angry. 

“How dare you talk soto me ?” she 
cried. ‘Mamma won’t let you.” But 
Dorothy Ann noticed her anger as little 
as she had her screams.’ 


“Tf you go on so to your mamma, don’t 
she think it’s nice to have a little girl to 


buy pretty things for and to take good 


care of, and then to have her a snappin’ 
and a snarlin’, and a scowlin’, and a 
makin’ people wherever she goes wish 
she was a thousand miles away? Don’t 
you think she’s proud of havin’ such a 
child?” 


“Don’t you think its nice to see your 
pretty blue eyes all red, and your fore- 
head all crumpled up so you might iron 
it out, and your mouth that was made to 
smile and laugh all puckered? Don’t 
you know there’s wolves a looking out of 
your eyes when there ought to be lambs 
and doves? Don’t you know the words 
you speak are like so many snakes and 
toads a droppin’ out of your mouth? And 
what do you s’pose”—Dorothy Ann’s 
voice grew solemn—‘“the good Lord. 
thinks when he looks at that little heart 
of yourn that he gave you to keep full of 
sweetness and lovin’ kindness, and to 
make you a comfort instead of a trial to 
folks—what does he think, do you.s’pose, 
when he sees it all blotted and stained 
‘up-with all sorts’ of hateful thoughts ?” 


Hetty had never taken her eyes from 
Dorothy Ann’s face, and now as she 
seemed to have said her say, and went 
back to her work as if nothing had hap- 
pened, it came over her very strongly 
that the next thing for her to do was to 
feel very much ashamed. With a little 
sob or two she got off the floor and went 
out and lay down under an apple tree. 
There Dorothy Ann found her, an hour 
later, fast asleep. 

‘Poor little creature! She’s tired her- 
self clean out.” Dorothy Ann had for 
some days been “bilin’ over for a chance 
to speak her mind,” and having now had 
it, felt very kindly disposed. She slipped 
a cushion under the poor little, rumpled 
head, and when dinner came, Hetty 
found a dainty pudding, just big enough 
for her, baked on purpose And during 
the long afternoon Dorothy Ann told 
funny old stories and let her make mo- 
lasses candy to pass away the time, 

“I do declare, I’m most afraid to see 
Hetty!” said Tom, as the picnic party 
drew nearhome. And the other mem- 
bers of it felt so too. 

But Hetty was subdued, and as days 
went On every one was amazed at the 
change in her. And nobody could ever 
guess how it came about, for she never 
told of Dorothy Ann’s sermon. I wish 
all spoiled children could hear such a 
one—don’t you?— The Congregational- 
ist. 


A MARKED BOY. 


Years ago there lived in the interior of 
New York a boy, the son of a farmer, 
who also worked at the trade of a potter. 
The boy was a marked youth, because 
he would do with might whatever he un- 
dertook. He was a leader in the ordi- 
nary sports of boyhood, and whenever 
the farm or the pottery relaxed their hold 
upon him, he would be found repairing 
some damaged article, or devising a new 
implement. 

His father was poor, the farm was 
small, and could only be enlarged by 
clearing up the primeval forest. The boy 
was anxious to acquire knowledge, but 
his services were so necessary to his 
father, that he could not be spared to at- 
tend the winter term of the common 
school. 

But the boy was in earnest. With the 
aid of his brother, one year his junior, 
he chopped and cleared four acres of 


planted it with corn, harvestedfthe corn, 
and then asked, as his compensation, to 
be allowed to attend school during the 
winter. Of course the father granted 
the wish. | 

When the boy was seventeen, the 
father’s pottery business had so increased 
as to demand a more extensive factory. 
A carpenter was hired to build the new 
building, and the boy assisted him. So 
familiar did he become with the tools 
and trade, that he determined, with the 
aid of the younger brother, to erect a 
two-story frame dwelling-house for his 
father’s family. 

The two boys cut the timber from the 
forest, planned and framed the structure, 
and then invited the neighbors to assist 
at the “raising.” They came from far 
and near to see what a lad of seventeen 
had done. When every mortise and 
tenon was found to fit in its place, and 
the frame was seen to stand perfect and 
secure, the veterans cheered the young 
architect and builder. From that day 
he was in demand as a master-carpenter. 

That boy was Ezra Cornell, the found- 
er of Cornell University. 

*Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business ? he shall stand before kings ; 
he shall not stand before mean men.” 

The meaning of this old proverb is 
that man who has done well in little 
things shall be advanced so that he shall 


not waste himself on work to which ob- 


scure and unambitious men are adequate. 
Ezra Cornell illustrated the truth of the 
Bible saying.—Evangelical Messenger. 


THE PRAYING BOY. 


A boy, who had been brought to the 
Lord Jesus at a mission Sunday-school, 
was anxious that his father should know 
the Saviour, too. His father was a wick- 
ed man who kept a drinking-saloon, and 
thus, not only got drunk himself, but 
caused others todo so. The lad asked 
his Sunday-school teacher what to do, 
for his father made him wait on the cus- 
tomers, handing out the poison to them ; 
and if he had not better leave home. 
His teacher told him not to leave home, 
but to begin at once to pray for his 
father, and she would also pray for him, 
and for his father, too; and they both 
commenced to pray for that father. 

In a few weeks the father left off 
drinking, and soon after left off selling, 
and went to work to earn an honest 
living. 

For,” said he, with tears running 
down his face, ‘‘something has been the 
matter with my dear boy for some time ; 
and the other day I heard a noise in the 
room where he sleeps—it was a mourn- 
ful noise—and I listened ; and he was 
praying for me! He prayed that I would 
leave off selling—for I had given up 
drinking some little time before. I felt 
I was doing wrong, and I have quit it 
all ; and the next time you have a meet- 
ing ‘Tam coming with the boy.” — Weekly 
Baptist. 


“ 


A young man entered a drug store 
and bought a cigar (fit place to keep all 
poisons on sale), and called fora match 
wherewith to light the narcotic abomina- 
tion. The druggist refused to allow him 
tolight it. ‘Why, do you not sell cigars 
here? and why not allow a customer to 
light them here”? “Oh, we sell emetics 
here, but do not allow them to be taken 


here.” Hesaw the point and went out. 


‘McDonald, Frank V. 


birch and maple woodland; plowed it, 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THF 
NASAL PASSAGE? 
ALLAYS PAIN AN] 
IN FLAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORE? 
RESTORES TH) 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the he CUR E; 
A particle is appliec 

into nostril, =F EVER 

is agreeable. Price 5Uc at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts,, 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 


OFFICERS AND DIBEOTORS: 


CATARRH 


CoLtumBpus WATERHOUSE............. President 
Cashier 
PacrFio Treasurer 
Surveyor 
& TOY. Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert.. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm, H. Meyer, M. 
Branch, L. C. Morton, John, 
Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 
Chadbourne, T J. Moulder, A. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Oole, N. P. Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Palmer, W. E. 
Decker, Chas. W. Peckham, E. R. 
Doble, Abner. Peterson, Lewis. 


Dorn, D. 8. Pierce, Henry 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 


Robinson, A. J. 
Savage, John E 
Scudder, Rev. W. W.Jr. 
Shortridge, 8am’). 
Snow, Roland W. 
Starbird, A. W. 
Stevens, A. K, 

Stone, CO. B. 

Tait, George. 

Taylor, John. 

Tharp, E. N. 

Toy, George D. 
Upham, Isaac. 
Warren, Rey. J. H. 
Waterhouse, Columbus 


Ellert, L. R. 
English, Jno. F. 
Fallon, Wm. 
Farren, John 

Flint, B. P. 
Goddard, O. M. 
Halsted, J. L. 
Hamilton, J. T. 
Hampton, Leo. 
Henderson, John. 
Herring, R 
Hilborn, 8. G. 
Jewell, James Gray. 
Kerr, David. 
Kimball, Rev. John. 


Knorp, A. F Waterhouse, F. A. 
Logan, M. H. Weill, Raphael. 
Lyon, W. 8. Wertheimer, E. 


Malloye, Frank. + Wilson, James K. 


Wilson, T. K. 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
-FINE.... 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Pine #£=SAN FRANOISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market S8t., above Taylor. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 6187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocust, 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama; between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Everything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 

specialty. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and D&pont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, VAL. 
Dealers in all ginds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
GOODS BECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 
03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


FOSTER & 0, 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Sammer 
Ranches, Etc. 
0S” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 27) 
26 & 28 California Street: 
| SAN FRANOISOO. 


AGENTS§FOR POULTRY SEASON- 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL: REPORT 


.OF THE. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Office—Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1, 1888. - 


Office an 


Cash on deposit, on hand and in transit ........... 


eral security). 


bilities, amounts to over $2.000,000 
to January 1 1838 
$1,300,000 


Accrued interest on investments, January 1, 1888. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 
Appropriated as follows: 
Approved losses in course of payment............. 
Reported losses awaiting proof,ete ................ 


Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented) 


Addition to the fund during 1887 . 
DEDUCT— 


Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 1888 .... 


Surplus by the present New York State t 
cent Actuaries’ (including the Tontine .. 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees has diaaes a reversionary divi- 
dend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of 


next annual premium. 


Amount of Net Assets, January 1, 1887.. 2 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums, January 1, 1887......... 


“eer 


Less interest accrued January 1,1887 ......... 2 


Temporary loans (market value of securities held as ‘collateral, $2,404, 853) . 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve on these policies, included in lia- 


@ eee © Gee 


boo 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual re- 
ort filed with the Insurance De of the York. 


Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented). . 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance..............” 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new 


$71,819,623 48 


$19,328 


1,041, 8 13-818, 286,853 72 

486,497 10— 3,765,988 40—$22,052,787 12 
$93,872,410 60 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), cauaumnainedeite 
agen ey expenses, physicians’ fees,ete .. .... 
law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. . 


ASSETS. 


United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255, $14.82) 49 ‘088,286 14 


6,887,092 59 


Bonds and mortgages, first-lien on real estate (buildings thereon insurea for 
$14,000,000, and the policies assigned to the company as additional collat- 


15,969,372 78 
1,367,500 00 


388,799 44 
. 1,174,340 35 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies due subsequent 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. 
(The reserve on these pee, included in liabilities, is es:imuted at 


438,477 59—$79,912,317 17 


$3,167,528 68 


Market value of securities over cost vaiue of Company’s 


$83,079,845 85 


$327,078 38 
292'214 54 
27,582 30 
13,042 96 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies: participating 
insurance at 4 per cent Carlisle net premium; non-partici- 
= at 5 per cent Carlisle net premium. ... 
Additional amount of reserved (transferred from surplus ac- 
count) required on account of new State standard of valua- 
tion (Actuaries’ 4 per cent), taking effect December 31, 1887, 


. $38,807,612 00 


1,592,038 00—70,399,749 00 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, 
January 1, 1857, over and abovea4 si cent reserve on 


$4,176,425 25 
1'785,602 54 


$5,962,027 79 
646,306 96 


Returned to Tontine policy-holders cue the year on matur- 


5,315,720 83 
836 73 


$76,428,265 74 
6,651,580 11 


$83,079,845 85 
11,846,793 06 


No. of policies issued during the year, 28,522. Risks assumed, % 106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force December 31, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,436. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 

HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


ALEX. G. HAWES, 


Manager for the Pacific Coast, 


220 Samsome St., 
SAM. P. WALKER, General Agent. 


San Francisco. 


Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 
Assets......¢ $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 
D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. J. Dutroy, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Manca 21, 1887. 


Subscribed bra $1,250,000 
J. L, N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Miller, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 7 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (CO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS................ $5,055,946.45 
BELDEN & COPRAN, [fanagers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San FrRanoisco - - CAL. 


Importers and Dealers in | 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 


mercial Sts,, F rancisco, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, | 


THE BEST 


Is The Cheapest. 


The following well-known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS. 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes 


The SCHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE COoO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkins Windmill, “Gold Medal’’ Separ- 
ators, Rice Straw Burning Engines, John 
Deere’s Gang, Sulky and Siugle Plows, Oulti- 
vators, Harrows, etc., etc. 


Howe Scales 


In all varieties. We keep a large assortment 
of all ki.ds of Farming Tapiéasbits, together 
with a full line of Hardware. 


Sanp ror OaTaLocus. 


HAWLEY BRO’. HARDWARE CoO., 


SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 
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table and writes until noon, The morn- A LITTLE BOY’S INFLUENCE. 


Miscellany. 


TELL HIM. 


Oh, why do you carry your burden alone, 
That burden so heavy to bear? — 
Why under its weight do you labor and 
groan, 
Since Jesus is saying, in tenderest tone, 
‘« My child, cast on Me all your care’’? 


Go tell Him your trouble; He'll give you re- 
lief, 
Whenever on Him you depend; 
For the blest Man of Sorrows, acquainted 
with grief, 
To the cries of His children will never be 
deaf, 
If only in faith they ascend. 


If sickness distress you, or pain, He will heal, 
Or else give you strength to endure; 
For the Saviour who suffered will tenderly 
deal 
With his own stricken children, if they will 
but kneel 
And ask this Physician to cure. 


Then go to Him always, whatever befall, 
If sickness or sorrow or Care; 
If pain should distress you, or sin, tell Him 


At the foot of the Cross humbly, trustingly 
fall, 
And leave every burden right there. 
—Selected. 


HOW BOOKS ARE WRITTEN. 


W. D. Howells works from g A. M. to 
1 P. M., dining at 2 Pp. M., and isa man 
of leisure for the rest of the day. He 
writes half a column of the World per 
diem. With this stint he can turn out 
two novels and a great deal of miscel- 
laneous matter in the course of a year. 
He is not satisfied without a great deal 
of revising, and sometimes rewrites a 
whole chapter. The manuscript of “A 
Foregone Conclusion,” one of his earlier 
books, was entirely rewritten. 

Henry James, immediately after a 
breakfast of coffee and rolls in his own 
room, sits down to his literary work, gen- 
erally writing by the light of two candles, 
the London mornings being so dark. He 
composes slowly and painfully, rewriting 
and retouching his work continually, his 
artistic style being attained only at the 
expense of real toil. He works until 
noon, and then goes to his club for lunch. 
By regular application he manages to 
produce a great deal of manuscript 

Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
does not write in his library. His 
humorous fancies are envolved with more 
ease in the seclusion of his private bil- 
lard-room. He makes an_ invariable 
rule to doa certain amount of literary 
work each day, and his working hours 
are made continuous ‘by omitting the 
formality of lunch. He is merciless to- 
wards his own productions, and often 
destroys a whole day’s writing without 
compunction. Inthis way he often does 
a piece of work over and over again, 
but at other times the first draft is satis- 
factory.. He is very industrious, but 
the mountain sometimes labors to bring 
forth a mouse. 

Mr. Edgar Fawcett, who writes for 
fame and not for bread, has been wont 
to do his literary work in the fourth 
story of a cheap tenement house some 
distance from his own residence in the 
fashionable section of the city. He 
evidently believes in the practical ap- 
plication of Aldrich’s verses about the 
goddess and the’ garret. He is more 
painstaking about style than about sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge never composes 
his poems with pen in hand or his prose 
without it. The former take shape in 
his mind during strolls across the coun- 
try and along the banks of the Hudson, 
or while floating in his boat on the river. 
He often carries fifty or one hundred 
lines in his mind inhis way. His verses 
are revised a great deal. In his earlier 
days he was always methodical, but of 
late years works according to inclination. 

George W. Cable is a very slow writer. 
He averages perhaps 1,000 words per 
day, about half a column of the World, 
and some days he does nothing but re- 
vise and perfect his work. He goes to 
his desk at 9 A. M.and writes until 4 P. M., 
with only a slight break for a light 
lunch. 

The poet Whittier confesses to never 
having had any literary method. He 
writes when he feels like it, and _ has 
neither the health nor the patience to 
work his copy over afterwards, usually 
sending it to the publisher as originaly 
completed. 

_ Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelpps believes 
in the value of a workshop out of the 
house, and has an old barn near her 
father’s residence at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, whither she often retires when 
in the mood for writing. Being an inva- 
lid, she is unable to retain any regular 
system of work. 

Miss Louisa May Alcott never had a 
study ; any cosy corner answers to write 
in. She is not particular as to pens and 
paper, and an old atlas on her knee is all 
the desk she cares for. She has the power 
to carry a dozen plots in her head at 
a time, elaborating them whenever she is 
in the mood. Sometimes she keeps a 
plot by her in this way for years before it 
is put on paper. At times she lies 
awake at night and plans whole chapters, 
word for word, and when daylight comes 
she has only to write them off. as if she 
were copying. In her’ hardest working 
days she used to write fourteen hours in 
the twenty-four, sitting steadily at her 
work and scarcely tasting food until her 
task was done. Very few of her stories 
have been written in Concord. She 
goes to Boston, hires a quiet room, shuts 
wind 
Ina 


of inspiration, which never fails.” 
She 


month or so the book is done. 
never copies and seldom corrects. 

Mrs. Frances H. Burnett writes in a 
“den” at her Washington house. Early 
in the morning she seats herself at the 


ing stint of pen labor is rigorously in- 
sisted on, mood and often not even ill- 
health being consulted. If she is in a 
happy mental frame the hours are not 
heeded, and the sentences flow freely 
from her pen, dusk sometimes coming 
before her manuscript is laid aside. If, 
however, the spirit does not exert itself in 
a particularly prolific fashion, she devotes 
the afternoon to recreation, drives, walks 
and social engagements, ‘‘That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s,” ‘Pretty Polly Pemberton, ” 
“The Fire at Grantley Mills” and “The 
Fortunes of Phillippa Fairfax,” were all 
written in about fifteen months.—New 
York World. 


STRANGE BY WASHING- 


It seems a long time since Washing- 
ton’s birth, 156 years, and yet there is a 
frame house on Linean street, Cambridge, 
still occupied and in good repair, which 


Washington was born. 

The old elm tree still stands, in the 
same city, under which he stood when 
he took command of the American army. 

We are, after all, really in our national 
infancy. If none of our childhood’s 
diseases ‘‘ strike in ” and prove fatal, or 
leave chronic ailments, we may expect 
in half a century from the present time 
to be past the reach of politicozymotic 
diseases which have and still threaten 
our national existence. 

In 1862, the darkest period of our 
struggle with the slave power, I read in 
the Greenfield Gazette an account given 
by an old Revolutionaryj hero of a re- 
markable dream or vision that Washing- 
ton had at Valley Forge, which was the 
darkest and most depressing time during 
the Revolutionary war. 

The condition of the army at that 
time, as we well know, was alarming. 
The soldiers had insufficient food and 
clothing, and their feet almost bare and 
bleeding from exposure. Washington 
dreamed one night that an angel appear- 
ed to him and outlined the successful is- 


‘sue of the war, and also the struggle 
with and triumph over the slaveholders’ 


rebellion. ‘‘But,” said the angel, “there 
will be one more testing of your govern- 
ment,” This conflict was described by 
a dark cloud which came from over the 
ocean and settled over our whole coun- 
try. In the midnight darkness which 
followed, the voices of thousands were 
heard in deadly conflict. But, in the 
midst of the darkness, the light, as from 
seven suns, burst through it and the 
cloud was broken. Once it gathered 
again, but was soon dispelled and passed 
away. 

Then the angel stood and solemnly 
affirmed: ‘‘ This is your last testing, and 
as long as the stars endure this republic 
shall stand !” 

As I read this in the most depressing 
time of our late war I thought it remark- 
able in its propetic outlook. But it is 
hardly necessary to refer to dreams or 
even the inspired predictions of the 
Bible concerning the near .triumph of 
civil and religious liberty over the whole 
earth. ‘The signs of the times are writ- 
ten in legible characters on the very 
heavens, and all careful students of his- 
tory and of the future outlook see that 
we are near the long-expected ‘“ golden 
age.” 

Gladstone, Thiers, Bismarck and our 
own lamented Lincoln and Grant have 
all predicted the impending struggle be- 
tween ignorance, superstition and dema- 
gogism on the one side, and truth, liber- 
ty and universal good will on the other. 
Said Grant at one*time: ‘‘The next strug- 
gle in this country will not be divided 
by Mason and Dixon’s line, but will be 
between righteousness, patriotism and 
true liberty on one hand and the oppo- 
site principle, or rather want of princi- 
ple on the other.” The advance clouds 
of this European cyclone are already 
darkening our political sky, and we shall 
do well to be on our guard against the 
destructive whirl which may come as sud- 
denly as any tornado which ever struck 
a Western village. } 

Washington toiled, fought and prayed 
for pure liberty in this fair country, and 
through us for freedom in the whole 
world. Shall we be the children of such 
a worthy sire, or, like Esau, for a mess 
of political pottage, will we barter away 
our birthright ? | 

How much of the great battle will be 
fought in this country God only knows. 
At any rate, we shall be wise by trusting 
in the Aimighty and “ keeping our pow- 
der dry.”—Boston Traveler. 


BEER FOR DELEGATES. 


The Chicago Daily News contains 
the following pertaining to the late Re- 
publican National Convention : 

“Although Milwaukee failed to get 
the Convention, she has not lost by it. 
Milwaukee brewers have been doing their 
level best to keep the delegates cool. 
Wednesday a single brewery shipped 
thirty-five cars by one road. It is said 
that the total shipments of the week 
from Milwaukee to Chicago will be 500 
carloads more than the shipment for the 
last week. Reckoning 125 barrels as a 
carload, the total extra amount of Wil- 
waukee beer consumed in Chicago this 
week equals 62,500 barrels, or 9,000,000 
quarts. At $8.00 a barrel, the wholesale 
price to the brewers, $500,000 represents 
the money in the pockets of Milwaukee 
brewers on account of the Republican 
Convention and its friends, To carry 
the calculation a step farther, the profit 
to Chicago saloon-keepers on the Con- 
vention Milwaukee beer, allowing a profit 
of $12 a barrel, is $750,000,” 


He that feeds his birds will not starve 


‘his babes. 
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BY E. PAYSON HAMMOND. 


At a children’s meeting I was hold- 
ing in New York city, there sat a little 
boy whose earnest gaze told me that he 
was drinking in every word that was 
said. At the close of the first service, 
I asked all those who felt they were sin- 
ners and wished to become Christians to 
remain for conversation; he, with many 
others, did so. 

A minister’s wife, who delighted to 
take little children by the hand and lead 
them to Christ, was drawn to his side. 
There was something about his beautiful 
face and large black eyes which was very 
interesting. He was about nine years of 
age, yet my friend soon saw that he was 
old enough to understand all that had 
been said. 

“Do you feel that you are a sinner ?” 
she asked. 

‘Yes, I do.” 

“What makes you feel so?” 

“Tt is because I heard so much to-day 
about the love of Jesus in giving himself 
to die for us, and then I saw how wicked 
I have been not to love him in return.” 

“To you really want to be a Christian?” 

“Indeed I do..”. 

“Flow much do you want to be a 
Christian? Enough to kneel down by 
my side and repeat aloud the little prayer 
that Mr. Hammond taught us to-day”? 

‘Yes, I do.” 

“Will you do it now’? 

The little chin quivered, the tears be- 
gan to fall upon his soiled waistcoat, and 
with a long-drawn sigh, he said: ‘Yes, 
I will.” 

They then bowed in prayer together. 
and the little fellow slowly and tearfully 
said in his prayer : 

‘* Jesus, take this heart of mine, 
Make it pure, and wholly thine; 
Thou hast bled and died for me, 
I will henceforth live for thee.” 

After my friend had prayed with him, 
he rose from his knees feeling that he 
could trust in the Savior of little children. 

She then asked, “Is your mother a 
Christian” ? 

Hesitating, he replied, ‘I don’t know.” 

“Will you ask her to come to the meet- 
ing to-night”? 

He answered gladly, “I will.” 

Before leaving him, she found that he 
attended the Catholic Sundday-school, 
and so she supposed his mother attended 
the Catholic Church. 

The next evening my friend found him 
in the inquiry meeting, with her mother 
sitting beside him. She told her that 
her little boy came bounding home from 
the meeting, saying, ‘‘ Mother, J have. 
found Jesus as my Saviour, and I love 
him. I want you to love him, too.” 


peace till I promised to come to the meet- 
ing with him, and now I am glad I have 
been here to-night. I, too, would like 
to be as happy as my little boy seems to 
be.” 

The next day this little boy stood, with 
fifty-five others, who thought they had 
found the Saviour, singing joyous songs 
around the organ. 

His face, beautiful before, was even 
more beautiful now, that it was lighted 
up by the Saviour’s love. 

Are you, my little reader, a Christian ? 
Do you love that precious Saviour who 
suffered so much on the cross for us? 
Have you with sorrow for your sins 
thanked him for it? If not, will you at 
once read the story of his death, and 
then kneel down, as this boy did, and 
Say: 

( ** Jesus, take this heart of mine, 

Make it pure and wholly thine; 

Thou hast bled and died for me, 

I will henceforth live for thee.” 
In this way you may become as happy 
as this dear boy, and be as useful in lead- 
ing others to love that Saviour WHO LOVED 
US AND GAVE HIMSELF FOR US. 


~ MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


Mr. Whittier is said to have lent a 
work of Plato to a Connecticut farmer, 
who returned it saying: “I like him 
first-rate. I see he’s got hold of some 
of my ideas.” 

At a cheap restaurant: ‘Will you 
have a twenty-five-cent dinner, sir, or a 
thirty-five-cent one?’ “What is the 
difference between the two?” “Ten cents, 
sir,”’ 

Sunday-school teacher: ‘Now, the 
book says here, ‘He felt abased.’ Tell 
me, now, Norah Donovan, what is it to 
feel abased?” Norah: ‘‘A baste? Sure, it’s 
to be a crayture—donkey, mum.” 

A gentleman was down cellar sorting 
potatoes. A friend called.in to see him, 
asked him if it wasn’t hard work to keep 
at that business all day. ‘Oh, no,” he 
said; “but it’s a great strain on the 
judgment.” 

The Christian Advocate tells this 
story On our esteemed contemporary, 
the World: A gentleman who had just 
bought a copy of the World said to the 
newsdealer: “‘Have you also the flesh 
and. the devil?” “You will find them 
all in the World,” was the reply. : 

“Pa, did you see that the Supreme 
Court of this State has decided that the 
hoe isa deadly weapon?” ‘Yes, son. 
Why ?” “O, nothing; only as garden 
time is coming pretty soon I thought I’d 
mention it so you wouldn’t ask me to 
violate the law by carrying deadly weap- 
ons about my person.”—Chicago News. 

Inquiring child: **Pa, what is the 
difference between sitting up and si‘ting 
down?” Pa (with perfect confidence in 
his ability to explain): ‘Why, my child, 
when somebody is standing up and he 
seats himself, he sits down; and when he 
doesn’t go to bed and sits down, he sits 
up.” Inquiring child: “But, pa, if he 


sits, how can he sit without sitting down; 
and, if he sits down, how can he sit up?” 


And the mother added, ‘‘ He gave me no | 


PIANOS 


AINED ist PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- | 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
"double repeating action—thae strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
best ivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel t g pins that are set 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
the strings windroundthepins. Aftertke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
— of steelis not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or country, It wi 
stand 2v ycars without tuning and fis good 
for ae .No other piano has this improve- 
ment. 
Great strength and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 
bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument, Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and the sounding board 
isso constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense. of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
greakest in the world, Prices are no 
igher than other pianos, Buying direct 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
mind the ominous growlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of 
slipping away —pity them. i 
e guarantee our pianosten years, 100 
sty ete We have put our prices at lowest 
bed k for Cash. A piano for 
8249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; 2 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a %1,500 
iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shi ped on car at 8. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico, Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
rese.ted money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, which we take in 
pen payment for our own. Write or 
or catalogue, free. 
T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Gor. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Fr 
California. (Agents wanted.) 


After Forty yeary’ 
®xperience in the 
Preparation of m 
han One Hun 
Thousand for patents iz 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientifie 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
m= rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


passe 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms 
reasonable. No charge for examination of m 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through Munn e0o-arencticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC A RICA ich has 
the largest circulation and is the most {nfluenti 
newspaper of its kind: published in the worl 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspa 

d WEEKLY at 


Sach Wook. Try it four months for one dollar. 


361 Broad , New York. 
Handbook about patents mailed free. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4t- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent. 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write (0 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 


IMPROVED 


HALL WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887, 
O03” Call and examine. sy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


W. W. CHASE & CO., 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


has revolutionized the world dur- 
INVENTION ing the last half-century. Not least 

among the wonders of inventive 
pro 


ss is a method and system of work that can be 
ormed all over the country without separating 
the workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one 
can do the work; either sex, youngorold. Capital 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and 
return to us, and we will send you, free, something 
of great value and importance to you, that will start 
you in business which will bring you in ges money 
right away, Outfit free. Address TR & OO. 
Augusta, Maine. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


REWARDED are those who read this 
RIGHLY and then act; they will find honorable 

employment that will not take them from 
their homes and families. The profits are large and 
sure for every industrious person. Either sex, g 
or old; capital not needed; we start you. ery- 
thing new. No special ability required; you, reader 


can do it as wellas anyone. Write to us at once for 
| full | are oe which we mail free, Address Stin- 
son & Co., Portland, Maine. 


24 POST STREET, 


NICOLL, ‘“‘The Tailor.” 


Business College and 
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ARITHMETIO, 


GERMAN, SPANISH, 
WRITING AND 


learn the use of either or all. 


branch taught in the school. 


24 POST STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC GOAST. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, COMMEROIAL 


MEROANTILE LAW, BUSINESS 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENOH, 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING 


This department is devoted to instruction in the best modern method of Short-hand 
Writing. and in the shortest possible time fits its pupils for verbatim reporting. 
young men and women to take situations as 
Reporters, Stenographic Law Olerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Corresponding Olerks. 


ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 


Everyone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are 

out and pupils are shown how work should be done, actual experience is gained, bringing with 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the College 
enables them to proceed at once to actual employment. 

The Oaligraph, the Remington, and the Orandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Pupils are assisted in obtaining situations. 
secured when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the Oollege. 
rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six months. There are no extra charges for any 
For further information address for circulars. ' 


P. HEAI.D «x CO., 


Short-Hand Instituté 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 
TELEGRAPHY. 
DEPARTMENT. 


It qualifies 
rivate Secretaries, Short Hand and Oourt 


Board for students in private families is 
The 


SAN FRANOISOCO, CAL. 


816 MARKET ST., 


PANTS MADE TO 


—AND UP— 


Please give me a call. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: Iam showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WEAR | 


ORDER, Sie" 4 ORDER, 
FROM $5 FROM $20 


OV ERCOATs 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITA SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward samples for self and friends. ~ 


PHELAN BLOCK, 


SUITS MADE TO 


—AND UP — 


Yours Respectfully, 


816 Market Street, 


BRANCH 


LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


NICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 


- San Francisco. 
STORES, 
St., under United States Hotel. 


AGENTS) (ENTIRELY 
WANTED NEW BOOK 


The most wonderfully complete collection of 
the absolutely useful and practical which has 
ever been published in any nation on the globe. 
A marvel of every-day actual mon- 
ey-earning and money-saving to every possess- 
or. Hundreds upon of beaatifal and 
helpful engravings. Select somthing of real 
value to the people, and sales aresure. Agents 
looking for a new and first-class book, write 
for full description and terms. | 

80 days’ time given Agents without capital. 

SCAMMEL & Oo., Box 8971, 


DEEDS OF DARIN¢ 


DARING 


BLUE AND GRAY. 
t collection of the most thrilling 


reat Civil War. Intensely interesting ac 
counts of exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn 
hopes, heroic bravery, imprisonments and 
hair-breadth escapes, romantic incidents, and 
brilliant successes and magnanimous actions 
on side the line. 60 chapters. PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED to the life. No 
other book at all like it. AGENTS WANTED. 
Outsells everything. Time for payments al- 


| lowed agents short of funds. PLANET BOOK 
OO., Box 6818, St. Louis, Mo. 


The 
rsonal adventures on both sides during the 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRY 


qi 
SUCCESSORS -iN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALAR 


Tllustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
120 Front St., San Francisco. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cumes Anp Prats for CHURCH 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 

H & CO., 


- McSHANE 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 
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MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


noted for superiority over allo 
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THE PactrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wapxzspar, 11, 1838. 


2 + 
soe ts $2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


D. O. Mills has turned over to the 
city the training-school for nurses re- 
cently established by him at New York. 


The Topeka Capital estimates that 


- Kansas has saved not less than $12,000- 


coo since her prohibitory law went into 
effect. 


At the hacienda of Rio Florida, in 
Mexico, there lives a man who is reputed 
to be 120 years old. His wife is in her 
111th year. - 

The assignees of W. T. Coleman have 
made a reduction in the estimated assets 
of the firm of nearly one and a hal 
million of dollars. | 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
decides that a man injured in a railroad 
accident, cannot collect damages if he is 
traveling on a free pass. 


Orion, Mich., has a general merchant 
who sells neither tobacco nor cigars, gives 
ten per cent of his income to the Lord, 
and is doing a prosperous business. . 

The W. C. T. U. of Victoria, Australia, 
is making an effort to secure the use of 
unfermented wine for sacramental pur- 
poses in the churches of that country. 

Dr. Petitham of Liege, Belgium, says 
alcoholism has increased with frightful 
rapidity in that country, and calls for im- 
mediate and thorough action against it. 


Twenty-nine years ago the Presbyter- 
ian mission in Brazil was begun. ‘There 
is now a Presbytery of fifty churches and 
thirty-two ministers. Twelve of the lat- 
ter are natives. 


The late Emperor William of Ger-. 


many was a liberal subscriber to the 
funds of the London Society for pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. 
The society expended last year $186,720. 


Mrs. Mary Grant Cramer, sister of 
General Grant, and wife of Professor 
Cramer, who was for years our Govern- 
ment’s representative at Berne, Switzer- 
land, has been appointed evangelist for 
the department of work among soldiers 
and sailors for the National W. C. T. U. 


The poet, Mr. Browning, has just 
completed the first portion of his ‘* Rem- 
iniscences,” including an interesting ac- 
count of Mrs. Browning’s early life. A 
large paper edition of the Macmillan 
complete edition of Browning is to be 
published, limited to two hundred and 
fifty copies. 

Archbishop Vigil, of Guatemala, who 
was banished from his country on three 
hours’ notice by the Government, has ar- 
rived in this country on his way to Europe. 


His offense was a protest against the 


Government’s action in introducing into 
the schools a text-book which he held to 
be impious. | 

Mayor Chapin, of Brooklyn, has ap- 
pointed the Rev. Richard S. Storrs, 
D.D., one of the Park Commissioners 
of that city. Dr. Storrs visited_ the 
Mayor at the City Hall, thanked him 
for the honor, accepted the appointment, 
and was subsequently sworn in by the 
Deputy City Clerk. 

A long record of postal delays has 
come to light in East Orange, N. J. It 
seems that on March 29, 1884, M.S. 
Long mailed a letter in a regular “return 
request” envelope to New Haven, Conn., 
and on one day last week received it 
back, it having been four years one 
month and twenty-nine days on its travels. 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 


‘The first trial under the new law of 
Texas against the sale of liquor by 
druggists on prescriptions without license 
was decided, June z2oth, by finding R. 
A. Gibbs & Co. of Sherman guilty, and 


_assessing their penalty at a fine ef $450. 


The case will be carried to the Supreme 
Court. 

Rev. Joel Swartz, D.D., of Gettysburg, 
Pa., proves by the testimony of the biog- 
raphers of Luther that he was not th 
author of the familiar couplet : | 

‘“* Who loves not wine, wife and song 

Remains a fool his whole life long,”’ 
but that it originated in 1775, two hun- 
dred and ninety-two years after Luthur’s 
death. 

After three years’ work, the W. C. T. 
U. of Shiawassee county, Mich., has 
been the means of having all games of 
chance, wheels of fortune and “sweet 
cider ” barrels removed from the county 
fair ground. The board has granted 
the privilege of having speaking or 
preaching upon the grounds during the 
fair, and has given notice there will be 
nothing objectionable to the best of 
people allowed. 

A bill providing for the appointment 
of three police matrons in Washington, 
D. C., at a salary of $600 a year each, 
has passed the House, and ts favorably 
reported to the Senate. These matrons 
are to be appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of ten women of good standing in 
the district. This action has been brought 
about largely through the influence of 
the W.-C. T. U. of the District of Co- 


-lumbia. 


Prof. G. N. Lawrence, because of his 
opposition to the liquor traffic and the 
work he had done to rid the town of 
saloons, was shot in his school-room in 
Jellico, Tenn. Prof. Lawrance had been 
active in securing the incorporation of 
his school so as to avail itself of the 
‘Sfourmile law” of Tennessee, and he 
and his wife were doing Band of Hope 
work among the young people, and in 
other ways promoting temperance senti- 
ment. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JULY 22. 
EX. 85: 20-29. 


BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


Introduction.— The first verse of the 
chapter refers to a great assemblage of 
the people. Moses delivered to them a 
message from the Lord: 1st, as to the 
sanctity of the Sabbath; 2d, as to offer- 
ings to the Lord for the building of the 
Tabernacle, the details of which consti- 
tute the present lesson. 

The Tabernacle (tent of meeting) re- 
ferred to in verse 21 was like heart and 


‘lungs to the great camp. There is no 


explaining away the necessity for such 
an institution. So important was it that 
the Lord chose to furnish the pattern him- 
self. A mere man-made religion, includ- 
ing its rites and institutions, is always a 
mosaic of incongruities. - Religion being 
the chain of connection between God 
and man, it is but reasonable that God 
should have the construction of it. 


(V. 20.) The congregation departed | 


from the presence of Moses in order to 
comply with the directions given them 
through "him from the Lord. There is 
an appearance of alacrity in the account 
which occasions some wonder when it is 
remembered that parting with their jewels 
isin contemplation. This account would 
have furnished wholesome inspiration for 
the young man who hastened into the 
Lord’s presence inquiring his lack, if any, 
but left sadly and slowly on learning that 
to be perfect he should distribute his 
goods to the poor. : 

| (Vs. 21, 22.) Gifts by both men and 
women. Here 1s a double process to make 
one sufficiently mellow for the ‘‘Lord’s 
offering.” 1.) Every one returned with 
gifts “whose heart stirred him up.” (2.) 
Every one brought “whom his spirit 
made willing.” Benevolence often effer- 
vesces at the first stage of the process. 
The soap-bubble of intention dwindles to 
the drop of suds at the threshold of the 
deed. Ananias and Sapphira had best of 
intentions when they sold their property, 
but some how the price of it, the jingle 
of it, was too much for their cupidity. 
Along this line is one of the chief tests 
of the genuine faith. First, the heart re- 
sponds to benevolent impulses; any tree 
under vernal sun and shower can blossom 
like a banquet. Secondly, and here is 
the crucial test, will the impulse go on 
to perfection? Blossoms are not neces- 
sarily prophetic of fruits. ‘The Spirit 
made willing” settles the matter definitely; 
i, e., the will is enlisted as well as the 
heart. One must be doer as well as 
hearer. It required no little strength of 
purpose for these people to bring their 
ornaments. Orientals are often decked 
with costly jewels when their garments 
are both scant and poor. . To forego the 
luxury of such a vanity indicated a gen- 
uine hold upon them of the vital religion. 

(Vs. 23, 24.) Special gifts by the 
men. Certain parts of the temple work 
and fixtures had special reference to the 
sympathies and abilities of the men. 
The skeleton work of the tabernacle, in- 
cluding what might be called the rougher 
material, would naturally fall to their lot. 
These men brought their gifts, did not 
send them. He who puts a coin on the 
plate in pay for an “entertainment” sends 
his gift, if gift it be. A crying want of 
the house of the Lord in any age is that 
the men shall “bring” their gifts. How- 
ever much the Lord’s house may suffer 
on this account the stay-aways are them- 
selves the greater losers. An apple tree 
not rightly cultivated lapses to the original 
type; sordidness is the crab-apple of hu- 
manity. 

(Vs. 25, 26.) Gifts by the women. 
As if home cares were not enough, these 
women must spin and weave untiringly 
for the tabernacle. In those primitive 
days the labor and preoccupation requir- 
ed for this extra work was a gospel to 
them. It seems fair to assert that any 
assumption of home burdens that pre- 
cludes church work is unwarranted. 
The plea of home duties as an excuse for 
absence or indifference is ordinarily not 
valid. The claims of “society” are often 
strained, and as often unnatural and 
wrong. Where the primitive conduces 
to a hearty and liberal support of the 
Lord’s house, and where, on the other 
hand, a more complicated mode of living 
induces a languishing, then there should 
be no- difficulty in making choice. In 
these days it should be true that church 
work is a gospel to the women. It is 
grandly true that many women, who are 
otherwise the busiest, find abundant time 
for efficieut service in the house of the 
Lord. ‘Wise-mindedness” is the secret 


-or it. May-it be remarked in passing 


that the women of Moses’ time wrought 
with their own hands? Manual labor 
appears to have been highly honorable. 
“She seeketh wool and flax and worketh 
willingly with her hands. She girdeth 


her loins with strength and maketh strong 


her arms! She looketh well to the ways 
of her household and eateth not the bread 
of idleness.” 

(Vs. 27, 28.) Gifts by the rulers. To 
the rulers, who it may be supposed had 
best facilities for giving, was reserved the 
honor of presenting the more costly gifts. 
‘To whomsoever much is given of him 
shall much be required.” With unusual 
honor comes unusual responsibility. It 
is doubtful that if this law were felt the 
clamor for more, more, would be so pre- 
sistent. How can a wise man, who has 
a fair knowledge of history, séek deter- 
minedly for those exalted positions in 
life that entail corresponding liability to 
ignominious failure? The possessor of 
wealth and position holds a place of peril 


according to his altitude. Rulers (fav- 


ored men) should be chief supporters of 

the church and other benevolences in a 

willing and wise-hearted way. i 
(V. 29.) Itisimplied in this verse 


that some had no heart in the work of 
the tabernacle. They saw no valid rea- 
son for its existence, much less for its 
cost. Selfishness is never at a loss for 
weighty objections to the Lord’s house, 
and they are weighty (or vociferous) in 
proportion to the degree of selfishness. 
An inordinate love for jewels or money 
usually goes with a languishing affection 
for the tabermacle. Some are constrain- 
ed reluctantly to give; others yield under 
compulsion. How much better for the 
Spirit so to command the flesh that a 
willing heart shall make the gift. 


SOME REMARKS, 


1. All who contributed. heartily had 
an ownership in the tabernacle. What 
valid claim could non-contributors make? 

2. Contributing to it enlisted and fix- 
ed their hearts in it. | | 

3. They gave valuable gifts, their best. 
II Sam. xxiv: 24. 

4. The people had to be restrained. 
Ch. xxxvi: 6, 7. 

5. Acertain church in Caifornia holds 
its yearly financial meeting on Sunday 
morning, in place of preaching service, 
with gratifying results. 

The following stanzas, intended to 
illustrate the lesson in some measure, 
may be recited by some scholar. 

GIVING. 


My giving to the Lord shall be 
With open hand and heart; 

His gifts to me are full and free; 

But give I can’t. Alas, poor me! 
What have I to impart? 


So little I may call my own! 
And that is hardly mine. 
Wait, Lord, till I am fully grown; 
Then, Jesus, Saviour, thou alone 
Shalt have what things are thine. 


For all is thine, and nothing mine; 
The earth to thee belongs; 
The heavens above, the ccean brine— 
All things beneath the sun’s bright shine, 
And all the living throngs. 


But can I give thee nothing now? 
How poor is my estate! 

Before thee, Lord, I humbly bow, » 

And register my solemn vow 
Myself to consecrate. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOYE. 
MENT. 


THE ENGLISH SECTION, 


Rev. F. E. Clark, President of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
who has just returned from England, re- 
ports great interest in the movement in 
all parts of Great Britain. Many large 
and enthusiastic meetings were held dur- 
ing the three weeks of his gtay, in Lon- 
don, Manchester, Birmingham and other 
places. He addressed the students of 
Spurgeon College at Mr. Spurgeon’s re- 
quest, as well asa special gathering of 
young people in the City Temple, when 
Dr. Parker highly commended the work. 
“A British Section” of the Society has 
been formed under the auspices of the 
Sunday-School Union. The books and 
literature on the subject will be repub- 
lished in London, and the work will be 


vigorously undertaken and carried for- 


ward. 
IN FRANCE, 


The President of the United Society 
also visited Paris and found Mr. McAll 
and the assitants in his great work already 
interested in the movement, and it is 
expected that Rev. E. C. Greig, who has 
charge of the juvenile work, will soon in- 
troduce it among the thousands of young 
people connected with the Mission in all 
parts of France. 


THE COMING CONVENTION, 


Indications multiply that the coming 
National Convention at Chicago will be 
far more largely attended than any of the 
previous Conventions. ‘Christian En- 
deavor Trains” are being made up in all 
parts of the country and will be entirely 
filled with delegates to the Convention. 
Very favorable railroad rates have been 
obtained in almost every section. New 
England delegates who go by the “Christ- 
ian Endeavor Trains” pay less than one- 
half the usual fare for the round trip, the 
tickets being good for thirty days. The 
Convention programme, while it embraces 
a large array of talent, is eminently practi- 
cal and intended in every session to pro- 
mote the spirituality and devotion of the 
young people. 

A FELT WANT. 

Ex-President Magoun, in writing about 
the Society as meeting a “felt want,” says: 
‘*What pastor who wishes the dear 
children of God to beall at his work and 
always at it does not thank God for its 
rapid and great success! No wonder 


that multitudes say, ‘It meets a great and. 


long-felt want in our Christian economy.’ 
It was not begun a day too soon. May 
God give it still more wondrous enlarge- 
ment and power!” 


Rev. Mr. Rainsford, of St. George’s 
church, New York, startled his congre- 
gation a few Sundays ago by the sug- 
gestion that, while those of its members 
who lived in large, comfortable houses 


were away for the summer, they should. 


allow the respectable poor of the parish, 
who were huddled together in hot tene- 
ments, to occupy them during their ab- 
sence. Mr. Rainsford said that there 


were a large number of his poor parish- 


ioners who would be delighted with such 
an arrangement, and that he would be 
personally responsible for their conduct. 


Thirteen colored families arrived in 
New York from Florida to sail on the 
* Moravia” for Kiberia, Africa, The 
American Colonization Society has given 
them free passage to Liberia. The socie- 
ty also gives each man who goes to Li- 
beria ten acres of land, besides a house, 
rent free, for six months, during which 
time he is supported by the society, Each 
head of the family gets twenty-five in- 


} stead of ten acres. After thesix months 


everybody has to take care of himself. 


garb, Punch and Judy, and various 


cent. discount to en. system of 
to any address. 


Olympia falls into line once more to 
celebrate our nation’s birthday. There 
is always one feature of the day peculiar . 
to herself. About nine o’clock an iregu- 
lar procession of “Horribles,” as they 
are called——grotesque carricatures, old 
vehicles, with loving couples in ancient 


nationalities in costume, etc.—circulate 
through streets and alleys, in and out, 
creating surprises and shouts at every 
corner. An hour later and the dignified 
official entertainment takes up its march, 
to the ground of the capitol, preceded 
by the band. “The Nights of Pythias” 
on horseback make quite a show; then 
a long procession of the children of the 
public schools—the girls dressed in white, 
and all carry small flags in their hands, 
officers of the day in carriages, citizens 
in carriages; but the most surprising 


numbers were in the “citizens on foot,” |. 


a mile of them, on both sides of the 
street, estimated to be between 2,000 and 
3,000 strangers. The usual oration, and 
other public exercises, including the 
reading of the “declaration of our 
rights” by a young lady in her ‘teens, 
being over, the crowd were invited to a 
barbacue and a fine generous lunch. 
The afternoon was devoted to various 
sports—log-rolling on the bay, climbing 
a greased pole over the water, to pluck 
a flag from the far end, which inevitably 
carried the performers under water, 
foot races and bicycle races on the plaza, 
a large bonfire, which was made to test 
the skill of the fire department, music 
and rockets, anda public ball in the 
city hall, which closed up the festivities 
of the day and night. The day was 
perfect, cool and clear, intemperance was 
conspicuously absent, and no accident 


marred the general enjoyment. 


¥ublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Do not be: discouraged if you have been 
imposed on by sending here and there for 
goods, and have received inferior articles at 
a high price. Make up your orders from the 
Home Circle price-list, published by Smith’s 
Cash Store, 418 Front street. Say you want 
good articles, and quote prices for the same, 
and they will guarantee satisfaction. 


I cannot help telling you how glad I am of 

our Cream Balm for catarrh. Was suffer- 
ing terribly at the time it reached me, and 
after trying everything I knew of, put your 
medicine on trial, and on first application I | 
could notice relief, and in five days felt like 
a new man.—J. A. Belloli, San Jose, Cal. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable, 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THe Paciric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low. rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Tur Paorric. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied, 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, | 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Roya) 
[Trish Linen 
on 


em made of Wedding and Visiting 
Oards, and the Artistic Designing, Engra 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Orestes 


Arms. 
Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery _ Street, 


P-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


HINDERCORNS. 


only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsa!l/pain. Eagores 
at Drugwrists. Hiscox &Co., N.Y. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC] 


The best of all remedies for _ 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom< 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis ang 
affections of the breathing 
organs. It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
gives new life and strengt 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists 


LADY OF MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 

ence in day and home schools desires to 
superintend, at her own home, the education 
and daily life of two or three little girls or 
young misses. Fcr particulars address Miss 
M.S. Oastleman, Home Seminary, San Jose, 
Oal. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 
THE AMERICAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1, 652 Market St., S. F., 


Received a “silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 165 per 


PERFECTION 


IN COOKERY. 


No agency has assisted so much toward rerfection in 


cookery as the Royal Baking Powder. 


Perfection in 


cookery demands the best methods and the purest and 
most effective articles to work with. Cream of tartar and 
soda, or saleratus and sour milk, could never be used in 
the exact proportions required to raise proper food; hence, 
when depending upon them, the cook frequently found her 
bread, cake, biscuit or pastry heavy, bitter, yellow, or with 


lumps of soda that set the teeth on edge. 


She was never 


sure of an article that was perfect to the taste, much less 
one that was pure, for the cream of tartar and soda pur- 
chased at the shops always contained lime and was fre- 
quently adulterated with alum. An the Royal Baking 
Powder the leavening agencies exist in proportions that are 
chemically accurate, so that after use there is none of the 
ingredients left in the food. All its parts are absolutely 
pure, hence there can be no impurities or deleterious 
substances imparted to the finished product. It is of the 
highest and always exactly the same leavening power, and 
its strength never deteriorates with age; therefore the same 
effect always is produced by a given quantity, the lightest 
food is insured, and there is never a doubt of its effective- 
ness, no matter what its age. When used as directed the 
Royal Baking Powder never fails to produce pure, whole- 
some and palatable food, while it is more economical than 
cream of tartar and soda, sour milk and saleratus, and in 


all ways superior to yeast. 


The Royal Baking Powder is indispensable to pro- 
gress in cookery, to comfort and convenience in the 
culinary work of the household, and to the production 
of the most perfect and wholesome bread and pastry. 


‘ I have been bit sending to San Francisco for goods,’’ writes a customer, ‘but I’ll try you 
once.” That is exactly what we want all the readers of this paper todo. Give us one trial. 
We know but little and say less of other gy 2 methods of doing busiaess, but we do know— 


if we know anything—that the way to get 
have been doing business | 


riends and castomoers is to treat them well. We 


In San Francisco 


For many years, and are pleased 


to say that our sales have iucreased each ons of these years 


from twenty to thirty per cent.; th:t we now number among our patrons many if not most of 
the best peop‘e all over the coast, and receive thousands of letters commanding our goois and 
prices, and speaking kindly of our method of doing business. We carry the largest variety of 
goods in town, select everythiag with care, and sel! at the smallest margin of profit consistent 
with fair trading. What we want is the chance to = you in price and quality, and if we 


fail we will then give it up. Our prise list is comp 


to everybody who writes for it to 


SMITH’S CASH 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


ete and explicit. Sample copies sent free. 


STORE, 


. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society im stock at the 


7135 MARKET ST., 


DEPOSITORY, 
- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. _gy 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


It can be learned in one-third the time the 
some systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its is 


ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or : 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 
as:embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the leas} tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 


quickly learned. 
Price of Ste with Manual...$40.00 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case; two rclls of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph ig now in use in 
4 — many large business honses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 

03” Come and take trial Jesgons free. 


G. G. WICKSON &C 


REMOVED TO 
3 & S Front St. (near Market St.,), 8. F. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


(Official Organ Oal. Union of Y.P.8.0.E.) 
Price: 50c a year by mail. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR is published 
monthly, and contains ali the news regard- 
ing Christian Endeavor Societies on this Coast. 
Every member should take it. Send for sam- 
ple copy. Send subscriptions to Taz Obzisr- 
Expzavor, 608 Market 8t., San Francisco. 


AILEY’S 
Silver-Plated 
CU ED GLASS 
REFLECTORS ! 
LIGHTING Charenes, 


Halls, &c. Handsome 
designa. Satisfaction 


Cata- 
price list freak 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., 


Summer Homes & Summer Music 


Refined temporary homes in 


t places 

are ill-furnished if without a few well-chosen 

— books. Two books of recent publica- 
on, 


CLASSICAL 
and PIANO CLASSICS 

(Each $1) contain together a hundred piane 

pieces of exceptional beauty. 

SONG CLASSIOS ($1) contain fifty high- 
grade songs, with English and foreign words. 

GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING 

$1.25) contains 115 songs that are world 
avorites. 

VOOAL BANJOIST ($1), good assortment of 
songs with banjo accompaniment. — 

CHOICE VOCAL DUETS ($1.25), a fine and 
large collection. 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS and EM- 
ERSON’S PART SONGS AND GLEES FOR 
MIXED VOICES (each $1), just the beok 
for a social sing. 


COLLEGE SONGS and WAR SONGS (each 
60 cents). 


Any Boox Maitzp ror Rerat 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 
O. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gasoline Stoves............... 700 30 00 
Coal Ranges.................. 600“ 75 00 
LAMPS. 

$0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 175 * 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 


Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO.., 
868 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 


100 MORE CANVASSEBS WANTED 
to sell our subscription Family Bibles, 
one “Fifty Years in the 
urch o me.” W 
site R, rite for terms and 
BRIER & DOBBINS, 
(Successors to W. W. Brier & Son.) 


42 Gzany Steer, - San Francisco, Cal. 
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